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Features This Week 


qg Insurance That Everyone Needs 


“As Certain as Death and Taxes.” Neither Are More 
Certain Than the Need for a “Clean-up Fund” at 
Death. Kenilworth H. Mathus Analyzes This Need 


and Explains How to Sell Insurance to Cover It. 


@ The Mid-Year Conference 


A Detailed Report of the Mid-Year Conference of 
The National Association of Insurance Agents, at 
Nashville, Tenn., Written by a Staff Representative. 


¢ A Business Insurance Letter 


A “Clean-up Fund” Is Also Necessary in Business, 
but the Selling of It May Prove a Little Harder. 
There Is Nothing More Helpful in Paving the Way 
to the Sale Than an Expertly Written Sales Letter. 


@ An Ancient Coverage 


For Centuries Farmers Have Sought Protection 
Against Loss of Livestock. Modern Insurance Pro- 
vides That Need. An Article in This Issue Explains 
the Coverage. 
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ACHIEVEMENT 


18 years ago, Reliance originated 
PERFECT PROTECTION 
. .. the policy under which Life, 


Accident and Health insurance 
are combined, at lowered costs, 
so the policyholder doesn’t 


**have to die to win!” 


IXELIANCE LIFE 


OF PITTSBURGH 
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This Week: 


@ Taxation, always a moot question in life 
insurance, is discussed in the second in- 
stallment of Floyd E. De Groat’s com- 
parative analysis of Mutual Savings Banks 
and Mutual Life Insurance. In this case 
it seems to be “Taxation Without Equaliza- 


tion.” 
* * * 


@ An unusual amount of space has been 
devoted to the report of the Mid-Winter 
Meeting of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents because the meeting was 
an unusually important one. Don’t over- 
look this feature. 


* * * 


@ The monthly calendar for life insurance 
agents appears this week. Itis built around 
“Clean-up” insurance. Without attempting 
to order the entire day for the agent, this 
feature throws out daily hints and reminders 
applicable to everyone. 


Next Week: 


@ What did the other fellow do? This 
question always is interesting. Next week 
the annual report of the transactions of the 
ten largest life insurance companies in the 
United States will present a statistical 
record of interest and value to agent and 
company official alike. 
* « 


@ Other features will include the third and 
final installment of Floyd E. De Groat’s 
illuminating series; a life educational 
article based on the sociological aspect of 
the business, and fire and casualty educa- 
tional articles of interest to all agents. 





Fire Premiums in 1930 


yy HE Fire Insurance Policyholders Pocket Index which 
will be published in about a week’s time, will show 
that the companies which write approximately 95 per cent 
of all the business done by stock fire insurance companies 
in the United States, had a premium income during 1930 
of $885,219,034. This represents a decrease of almost 10 
per cent from the premium volume of the same companies 
during 1929 which was $980,445,699. 


While a decrease is always unsatisfactory, when con- 
sidered with the results in other industries the fire insur- 
ance record is not entirely unfavorable. Of much more 
concern is the increase in the loss ratio which rose from 
45.7 per cent in 1929 to 54.7 per cent in 1930. While the 
saturation point has not been reached in fire insurance, 
nevertheless premium increase for fire companies must be 
looked for from the allied lines rather than from strictly 
fire insurance. As we think and speak of the growth of 
the fire insurance business, we are prone to consider it 
merely from the aspect of increased premium volume, and 
not from its constantly broadening service and ever aug- 
mented avenues of protection. 


Not much more than fifteen years ago, approximately 
85 per cent of the business done by fire insurance com- 
panies comprised strictly fire coverage. Each year finds 
these allied lines slowly encroaching on the percentage 
volume of the whole and in the 1930 results, fire insurance 
had been reduced to 73.3 per cent with motor vehicle, 10.6 
per cent; inland marine, 4.9 per cent; tornado, 4.7 per cent; 
ocean marine, 4.3 per cent; hail, 1.3 per cent; remaining 
various lines, 0.9 per cent. Incidentally, only two lines 
show a premium increase for 1930, namely, inland marine 
and earthquake. Agents of fire insurance companies 
should bear in mind this modern trend and avail them- 
selves of every opportunity to secure their proportion of 
lines other than fire which are being written by fire in- 
surance companies. a. We G. 
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ALTHOUGH there are a 
great many important figures 
in the fire and casualty insur- 
ance business who are sincere- 
ly interested in the promotion of company-agency 
harmony, too few of them appreciate the fact that 
conference and cooperation must be observed at the 
very start of any enterprise and that efforts to in- 
troduce such factors at an advanced stage of the 
game usually prove abortive. To our mind, confer- 
ence and cooperation are preventatives of con- 
troversy, not cures. 


Cooperation 
From the Start 


It is long since time that both company and agency 
leaders came to a realization that their ultimate in- 
terests are one, their destinies inalienably bound up 
in each other’s. We believe that the wiser heads in 
beth branches of the business are fully cognizant of 
this situation but have failed to see that the further- 
ance of a common end requires not merely coopera- 
tion, but the presence of a mutual confidence at all 
times. 


In short, we believe that no important step which 
vitally concerns both companies and agents should 
be taken by either party without first allowing all 
hands concerned an opportunity to discuss it. Most 
of the innovations adopted by the companies are 
dictated by economic necessity. They institute new 
methods and new forms, not for the purpose of bait- 
ing or tricking agents, but in order to meet definite 
and demanding needs. Agents, likewise, would suf- 
fer if the companies they represent failed to meet the 
progressive urge of the times. How wasteful and 
futile it is, therefore, to wrangle over the inevitable 
when a frank, preliminary discussion would allay 
suspicion and fear. 

* * * 


THE preliminary text and 


Yesterday, tables of the Seventy-second 
Today and annual report of the Superin- 
Tomorrow tendent of Insurance of the 


State of New York, trans- 
mitted to the New York State Legislature last week, 
deals with what may be termed magnificent figures. 
Perhaps one day some one will read them as so de- 
scribed with a feeling of amusement such as one to- 
day would read in THe Spectator of May, 1868, the 
following: “Sixty millions of dollars were paid in 
the United States last year for life insurance. Vinety 
One 
kundred and fifty millions of dollars for insurance in 
Both the italics and the exclamation 
But they were 


millions of dollars were paid for fire insurance. 


a single year! 


point are copied from the original. 


startling figures and, relatively, perhaps, as much so 
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as the fact that fire and life insurance premiums paid 
to companies transacting business in New York State 
in 1929 totaled four billion, seventy-two million, six 
hundred thirty-two thousand, six hundred thirty-one 
dollars. Premiums for casualty and miscellaneous 
lines during the same period amounted to $811,- 
195,614. 


What will be the figures in the 134th annual re- 
port of the Superintendent of Insurance? We fancy 
we could make a fair estimate, but two things pre- 
vent us from doing so. In the first place when we 
had it worked out and placed in cold type we would 
be afraid to display the figures because everyone, in- 
cluding ourselves, would consider them absurd and 
ridiculous because of their great volume. In the sec- 
cond place some gentleman of the year 1992, or there- 
abouts, while looking through the files of THE 
SPECTATOR would probably be filled with amusement 
because, contrasted with the actual figures then 
available, they would be so ridiculously small. 


* * * 
IT was a happy day for life 
insurance when the burden of 
the life underwriter’s argu- 
ment turned from the open 
grave that awaits us all, and focused attention onto 
such things as a vine-covered cottage for use in old 
age, the college gridiron for dependent youth and 
business security for the middle years. But modern 
though we may be, and successful as we unques- 
tionably are with progressive methods, still death 
persists with all the inevitable certainty that it has 
since the days of Adam. The fact should not be 
lost sight of. In truth, if you would sell Clean-up 
Fund insurance, it might be a good idea to discuss 
this unpleasant fact with all the abandon you may 
care to exercise. For death and the Clean-up Fund 
go hand-in-hand. Thousands of small policyholders 
will live out their allotted span without ever adding 
a dime to the five or ten thousand dollar insurance 
principal they now own. They will maintain that 
they already are insured, and for a good substantial 
sum. And that, you will find, will be that. “Nor 
all your piety nor wit,” etc., will change a word of it. 
These individuals, however, would hate to think that 
many hundreds of dollars may have to be taken 
from that principal in order to pay their doctor bills 
and pay for their burial expenses. They simply have 
neglected to consider it this way. Talk to them 
about it and don’t be afraid even of that dread word 
“death.” A sales article based on this coverage, writ- 
ten by Kenilworth H. Mathus, is printed on page § 
of this issue. Read it and make the most of the sug- 
gestions offered. 


Clean-up 
Insurance 
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ASULEIVE THIRDPARTY SMOKES 





N advertising, we are told, the con- 
] stant repetition of an idea is valu- 
able. In editorial writing I doubt if 
this holds true. In a column a twice 
told tale is conducive to a series of 
yawns and groans. Even so, I dare 
bring up again the subject of life in- 
surance cartoons. The preponderance 
of them is not friendly enough. 


* * * 


HE one I have been discussing for 

the past few weeks was, perhaps, 
an unfortunate choice. It came too 
near the center of the plate to be com- 
fortable. But there have been many 
others and many worse. A few ex- 
amples are cited by Robert G. Richards, 
agency secretary of the Atlantic Life 
Insurance Company, Richmond, Va., in 
a letter reprinted elsewhere in this issue. 

“ * * 


Mr. Richards is able to suggest 
remedies, and it is to be hoped that 
his ideas will receive a friendly re- 
sponse from the officials and member- 
ship of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference, both at the Southern Regional 
meeting and at the annual convention 
at Toronto. 


ig addition to complaints, however, 


* * * 


R. RICHARDS suggests that the 
M association enter a blanket pro- 
test to the distributing agencies, point- 
ing out the unfairness of some of the 
cartoons and references. There is no 
question but that such an act might 
do some good and that it could not 
possibly do any harm. Another sug- 
gestion comes from the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. Let 
every life insurance man who reads 
a paragraph, or who sees a picture 
which he considers unfriendly to his 
business, send his complaint and evi- 
dence into the headquarters. A suffi- 
cient number of communications, you 
may be certain, will warrant attention 

and receive it. 


* * * 


N passing it must be remarked that 
| there are cartoons and cartoons, as 
concern life insurance. It would not 
be well to condemn the craft as a 
whole, because some of them are de- 
cidedly helpful. I have in mind my 
favorite feature—Major Hoople. Just 

few days ago he was _ seventeen 
dollars short of solvency and his tailor 
was becoming distressingly impatient. 
The answer to the problem came the 
next day in the form of a dividend 
check from his insurance company. 
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T might seem that the annual ex- 

hibition of the Society of Indepen- 
dent Artists could have little to do 
with insurance. I am not so sure. I 
recently attended that event, now held 
at the Grand Central Palace on Lex- 
ington Avenue, and at least a few of 
the canvases might well warn the ob- 
server that living is a dangerous busi- 
ness and that he would be wise to se- 
cure such protection as possible against 
the financial losses sudden and unex- 
pected disasters might cause him. 


es * 


HERE was a cow, for instance, 

standing quite alone in a yard or 
field. Everything was peaceful and 
quiet in the surroundings. But the cow 
was on fire. Flames were springing 
from her back and sides. No one 
was on hand with a fire extinguisher, 
and there was no stream nor, as I 
recall, a well into the waters of which 
the poor beast might seek relief. Any 
company which writes livestock insur- 
ance might well*be aghast at the pos- 
sibility of peaceful cows suddenly 
bursting into flames simply, apparent- 
ly, through spontaneous combustion. 


os * * 


OME of the artists had turned 
S their attention to picturing what 
happened when there was a clash be- 
tween paraders or street meetings and 
the police. Accident insurance would 
have been a great help to no small 
number of those shown in the paint- 
ings, and in several instances it was 
evident that the artist had intended to 
indicate that the beneficiaries of life 
insurance policies would have no 
trouble in collecting, since the dead and 
dying were much in evidence. 


%* 


jpn I returned from the art ex- 
position I found a letter from 
South Africa. G. A. Leyds, branch 
manager at Cape Town of the Nether- 
lands Insurance Company of Holland, 
wrote me that it was, he thought, John 
Wesley who originated the famous 
phrase, “There but for the grace of 
God go I,” but he added that perhaps 
Wesley quoted it from John Bunyan 
and admitted that one might have to 
go even back of the author of “Pil- 
grim’s Progress’ to find the source. 
Mr. Leyds also wrote some flattering 
things about THE SPECTATOR, and said 
he read page 5 every week and enjoyed 
it. We all thank him. It is indeed 
pleasant to write in a magazine with 
an international circulation. 


VERY DAY is a Roman holiday 

for the newspaper boys in New 
York and some other cities at the 
present writing. It’s a swell break for 
a reporter to have his editor order him 
to go out and dig up a mess of scandals 
for the hungry presses. Any ex-news- 
paperman who has ever covered the 
City Hall beat in any city knows that 
there’s dirt to be found under every 
stone you turn. Reporting the news of 
a business that’s as sweet and clean as 
insurance is apt to seem pretty dull 
in comparison. 

na * ok 

UT even if a fellow’ succeeds 

in exposing rank viciousness in 
insurance practice, nobody pays any 
attention to him. When the news- 
papers were giving publicity to the 
Carnegie report, which revealed wide- 
spread commercialism in intercollegiate 
athletics, I went out on the street and 
unearthed evidences of the same situa- 
tion existing in the insurance field. I 
showed that companies were stealing 
executives from one another by the 
vulgar proffer of more money. I 
showed up flagrant violations of the 
anti-scouting ordinances such as the 
scandals at the Insurance Advertising 
Conference and other conventions 
where rival company officials sat 
around a table and revealed their 
companies’ production secrets. I was 
prepared to name (although it wouldn’t 
be so easy now) executives who were 
unashamedly conducting their business 
for profit. But nobody seemed to get 
excited about it. 

* + * 


S° what’s the use of putting myself 
on the spot by showing up insur- 
ance conditions that parallel the cases 
of city officials now under investiga- 
tion? The rank and file of the business 
are so apathetic that nothing would 
come of it. But just to give you an 
example: You think, from what you 
read in the papers, that the Interstate 
Underwriters Board and the National 
Association of Insurance Agents are in 
open and sincere conflict on several 
points don’t you? But what if I should 
tell you that I once saw the general 
manager of the I. U. B. offer the pres- 
ident of the N. A. I. A. a cigar? And 
just because the latter gentleman re- 
fused, the cloud of suspicion is not 
removed from him. He may have been 
holding out for a whole box! 
* * * 

My compliments to the N. A. I. A. 
for discovering Duke Potter of Roches- 
ter—a real speaker. 







The Clean-Up Fund 


The Life Underwriter, in the Role 


of Economic Missionary, Is Help- 


ing Americans To Die-At-Par 


By KeENiLWortH H. MaAtTHus 





FREAK newspaper report tells 
A of a man who, in his will, left 

$5,000 in “personality” to his 
widow, after all debts are paid. Some- 
times that’s about all there is left, due 
only to thoughtlessness on the part of 
the husband. 

The world’s largest pig, up to re- 
cently at least, lived in Johannesburg, 
South Africa. We don’t care so much 
where he resides, but what does in- 
terest us is the fact that this pig is 
insured for $25,000! Two Stradivarius 
violins are insured for a total of $98,- 


000, and there is a woman in New 
York who has insured her dog for 
$24,000. 


If a hog and a dog are worth a total 
of $49,000, what is the value of that 
most noble of all creatures, Man? And 
if two little boxes of wood, plus four 
strings of catgut, are worth $98,000, 
is the owner’s life insured for at least 
a similar amount? 


The High Cost of Dying 


Death costs, which clean-up funds 
are intended to cover, are primarily of 
two kinds: Those that occur prior to 
death during last illness, and those that 
follow demise. During the final illness, 
the extraordinary expenses include bills 
for nurse, doctor, hospital and medi- 
cine, 

“And who knows, Mr. Prospect, 
whether you and I will have a long ill- 
ness preceding death, with oppressive 
doctor’s and hospital bills that someone 
must pay? And, too, there are many, 
many changes in your estate that do 
not depend on protracted illness—there 
are all sorts of administrative and legal 
charges, all requiring cash, that must 
also be paid. Immediate cash at this 
time becomes a very necessary article 
indeed.” 

After death there usually are addi- 
tional bills covering all these expenses, 
plus costs of burial (lot and under- 
taker) and shrinkage in the estate due 
to many insistent demands for cash, 
which will be discussed shortly. 


Burial Expenses 


A friend of mine, who has traveled 
extensively in China, tells me of a na- 


Educational 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 


tive he met there who was still $6,C00 
in debt for the funeral expenses in- 
curred on the death of his grand- 
father! Obviously that country ought 
to be a good field for clean-up insur- 
ance, if it takes the third generation 
to meet the undertaker’s bill! 

Anxious to get further information 
on burial expenses and practices in our 
own country, I approached an under- 
taker-friend with this question. 

“Is there some standard practice 
among undertakers,” I asked him, “as 
to giving substantial discounts if bills 
are paid within two weeks of death?” 

“Not to my knowledge,” came the 
reply. “I know of no common and uni- 
versally accepted practice like this, but 
I am very sure that almost any under- 
taker in the land, acting on his own 
initiative, would be glad to give a quite 
substantial discount if he could be sure 
of getting his money a week or two 
after he has laid away his ‘prospect.’ ” 

My question was prompted by a keen 
interest in death costs. I knew that ex- 
penses incident to departing this world 
have mounted by leaps and bounds un- 
til now The-High-Cost-of-Dying can 
show even The-High-Cost-of-Living a 
thing or two. And I knew that it is 
sometimes necessary, even though it 
may not be a particularly cheerful 
task, to look into the several factors 
which insistently call for money—cash 
—at death. 

“When you arrange an adequate 
clean-up fund, Mr. Prospect, I can’t ac- 
tually promise, of course, that when 
you go to the Hereafter you'll go in 
the right direction. But you do want 
to be sure to leave enough money to 
bury you, don’t you, and to leave this 
world free of debt?” 


Doctor’s Bills 


There are approximately 12,000,000 
patients in America’s hospitals during 
the course of a year, according to es- 
timates made a few years ago by Dr. 
Edward A. Fitzpatrick, Dean of the 
Medical School of Marquette Univer- 
sity. And if you’ve ever made a trip 
to the hospital yourself, you know that 
lots of money can be spent there in a 
very short time. The total spent by 
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Americans every day for doctor’s bills 
is estimated at approximately $1,500,- 
000, according to the Public Health 
Nursing Service of the American Red 
Cross. In Paris, Dr. Homer Folks of 
New York, speaking before the Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work, 
has given these as his yearly esti- 
mates: Paid to physicians, $745,000,- 
(00; paid to “quacks,” $120,000,000; 
paid to hospitals, $400,000,000; paid 
for medicines and supplies, $700,000,- 
000, 


Estate Costs 


Almost every estate “shrinks” some- 
what at death, often to such a degree 
as to bring severe hardship to the 
family that is left behind. Rich or 
poor, none are immune, the rich in fact 
often being the greatest sufferers. 

How last debts mount thick and fast 
is indicated by the story of a southern 
woman who once filed a voluntary pe- 
tition of bankruptcy necessitated by a 
long illness (similar debts are often 
incurred by death and a man’s last ill- 
ness) : 

A Hospital, $115; B Hospital, $84.55; 
Dr. William B. Porter, $22; Dr. W. L. 
Powell, $26.50; Dr. J. T. McKinney, 
$15; Dr. H. C. Padgett, $12; Dr. I. G. 
Richards, $50; C. C. Richards, $10; 
Dr. S. C. Foster, $2.50; Dr. Paul Da- 
vis, $17; A Pharmacy, $125; Spigel’s 
Company, $37.80; Sidney’s, $25.50; C. 
L. Farley, $33.69; Margaret Thomp- 
son, $8.50; Dr. Davis Dunkley, $2.50; 
Dr. Stryker, $5; Dr. Marie and J. H. 
Stokes, $52; Dr. John M. Ropp, $2.50; 
Dr. F. A. Farmer, $12; Drs. Maxwell 
and Hamlin, $5; B. Pharmacy, $2.10; 
J. H. Lee, $40. 

A financier left an estate valued at 
$829,011, reduced by $103,375 because 
of debts and other deductions. This 
man carried total life insurance of 
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only $130,073, which gave his family 
little more than enough to “clean up” 
the expenses incident to his death. A 
woman left an estate worth over two 
million, but in her particular case 
nearly half a million dollars were re- 
quired to settle obligations not ac- 
counted for in her will. An inheri- 
tance tax on a large estate in New 
England amounted to $3,712,651. The 
Federal government took $1,739,685 
and the State $1,391,732 from a mid- 
West estate, a total of $3,131,417. 


Average Shrinkage 

An average estate shrinkage of over 
25 per cent in gross assets among es- 
tates ranging from $300,000 to $10,- 
000,000 was found to exist in a survey 
made in the first eight months of 1929 
in New York County by Edward M. 
McMahon of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany, New York. The shrinkage 
amounted to 20.21 per cent of the aver- 
age net estate. The items of shrinkage 
included administration expenses, fed- 
eral estate tax, New York transfer 
tax, New York estate tax and other 
taxes and debts. The survey also 
brought out the fact that an adequate 
plan for the protection and adminis- 
tration of the average estate was not 
made in advance in most of these cases. 

Another survey into 160 estates in 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio, was made a 
little over a year ago by the Cleveland 
Life Underwriters, in which the fol- 
lowing significant information was 
brought to light: 


Per cent 
Administration Costs ...... 2.2 
Federal Inheritance Tax.... 1.6 
State Inheritance Tax...... 2.9 
Ce — ee 1.2 
EE 6 aetna caching rare wate 8.4 
Average Shrinkage ...... 16.3 


The investigation further disclosed 
that while “death costs’ amounted to 
16.3 per cent of the average estate, 
only 14.9 per cent of the average as- 
sets was left in cash and bonds. Since 
“death costs” must be paid in cash, it 
becomes necessary for most estates to 
liquidate a considerable portion of the 
other assets in order to meet these 
costs, a process which becomes a drain 
on the estate and reduces it propor- 
tionately. This calls for remedial ac- 
tion, especially when we note further 
according to this study that the aver- 
age estate surveyed consisted of 77.9 
per cent of stocks and real estate, 
which ordinarily require time to turn 
them into cash to pay the “costs of 
death.” 


Clean Up First, Then 
Monthly Income 


“When there’s a death there’s a loss, 
Mr. Prospect. Whether insurance is 
carried or whether there’s none, the 
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loss is present. It is for you to decide 
whether your wife is to pay for this 
loss, or whether you’d prefer to have 
an insurance company pay it for her.” 

The last thing a man does on earth 
is to go into debt—by the very act of 
dying. Important, then, that man pro- 
vide for this, financially. Yet the clean- 
up fund, while most fundamental of all 
life insurance needs, is not enough in 
itself. 

“Suppose, Mr. Prospect, your busi- 
ness firm gave you $4,000 and told you 
that you’d have to make that sum do 
for the rest of your life—there would 
be nothing more coming in after that 
was gone. The situation would soon 
become pretty inconvenient and em- 
barrassing, wouldn’t it, especially if 
you had no other source of income 
open to you? And, of course, it is quite 
possible that Mrs. Prospect might find 
herself in a similar position, after the 
$4,000 is gone. 

“After all, Mr. Prospect, the pur- 
pose of this clean-up fund is only to 
wipe the slate clear of debts and en- 
able your family to start anew free 
from deficit. Then comes at once the 
vital necessity for continuous monthly 
income insurance. And that, Mr. Pros- 
pect, monthly income insurance, is, as 
I think you’ll agree, the next step in 
your insurance-financial program. 








Your Competitor 


BALTIMORE, March 16.—‘“Your chief 
competitor is not the radio, nor the 
automobile, nor many other things the 
people are buying; your competitor is 
the man you face in the mirror in the 
morning before going out on the 
street,” E. C. Sparver told members 
of the Baltimore Life Underwriters 
Association, Inc., at their monthly 
meeting last week. 

Mr. Sparver, who is assistant super- 
intendent of agencies of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
was the principal speaker at the meet- 
ing, and H. Kirkus Dugdale, vice- 
president of VanSant, Dugdale & Cor- 
ner, Inc., advertising agency, was the 
other speaker. 

Mr. Sparver’s speech, in part, fol- 
lows: 

“Mortality records show many people 
meet violent deaths who had the needs 
of their families to meet and could 
not do so. The answer to this is in- 
surance that would meet these needs 
as they arose. 

“You cannot sell people life insur- 
ance, but you can sell them provision 
for their children’s education, provi- 
sion for income, mortgage in many dif- 
ferent forms; those not interested in 
life insurance will be interested in 
these things for life’s progress. 








Must Educate Public 


The complete life, looking toward 
complete serenity of mind, has been said 
to depend on four factors: Men must 
have a happy economic situation, a task 
to perform, something to live, and some 
hobby or recreation as a safety valve. 
Of these, the first is vitally important 
in that it directly affects all the others. 
Money may not buy everything, as 
love, and health. Just the same, it’s a 
lot easier to court a girl on a palatial 
yacht than in the New York subway. 
And money will at least procure the 
best medical attention in the land, or 
provide the means to go to a more 
helpful climate. 

Because money touches his own per- 
sonal life so intimately at every turn, 
the man has a keen appreciation of the 
necessity of money to carry on for 
himself. But because he doesn’t think, 
and doesn’t know, about the extra ex- 
penses that death immediately creates, 
he neglects making financial provision 
for this emergency as he should, for- 
getting entirely than in the world of 
dollars-and-cents his family will find 
no such things as mercy. It thus be- 
comes the life underwriter’s primary 
duty to become an economic mis- 
sionary, spreading the gospel of dying- 
at-par. 


“In life insurance, men have the 
only safe thing and sure answer to 
their needs, but it must be planned 
before they can be sure about it. 

“Life insurance business and meth- 
ods have kept up with the progress of 
business for the last 150 years. 

“You are dealing with the most 
sacred things and ambitions and aims 
of man, and you have the answer to 
supply their needs.” 

Joshua C. Gwin, special agent, Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Company; 
Theodore Papapavlos, special agent, 
New York Life Insurance Company, 
and Bill C. Thurman, agency super- 
visor, Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, were elected to membership. 

President George A. Myer presided. 


FARMERS AND TRADERS LIFE 


At the annual meeting of the Farm- 
ers and Traders Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Syracuse, N. Y., Messrs. Benja- 
min E. Shove and Harry A. Dunsmoor 
were elected to the board of directors. 
Other officers and directors were re- 
elected. Also the company voted a 
regular quarterly dividend of $2.50 per 
share payable on July and October 1, 
1931. E. W. Henne, secretary and 
actuary of the company, was elected 
a member of the finance committee. 


Educational 








Agents Stage 


Spirited 


Mid-Year Conference 


Branch Offices, Reciprocity and |.U.B. 


Provide Fireworks at Nashville Session 


By WILLIAM THORNTON 


N a meeting characterized by an in- 
] tense earnestness of purpose, and 
one in which the interest of hundreds 
of delegates was sustained right up 
until the moment that the chairman’s 
gavel rapped out the final adjournment 
signal, the mid-Year Conference of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, concluded its program at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day of last week with a series of out- 
standing discussions on branch office 
expansion, I. U. B. activities and reci- 
procity in business. 

The open sessions were preceded by 
the formation of the National Council, 
a most significant event in the fire 
insurance business. This was related 
in last week’s issue of THE SPECTATOR. 
All of Tuesday was required for the 
organization and the initial session of 
the Council, the open meetings begin- 
ning Wednesday morning. 


First Session 


The first open session of the Con- 
vention was called to order promptly 
at 10 o’clock by President Percy H. 
Goodwin. The singing of America and 
the invocation were followed by brief 
but very gracious greetings of welcome 
from W. I. Edwards, on behalf of the 
Nashville Insurance Exchange and 
John M. Dean, of Memphis, on behalf 
of the Tennessee Association of In- 
surance Agents, the gentlemen being 
presidents of their respective organiza- 
tions. Clyde B. Smith, a past presi- 
dent of the National Association re- 
sponded. 

Hon. A. S. Caldwell, Tennessee’s 
insurance commissioner, followed Mr. 
Smith with a brief message to the con- 
vention. In introducing Mr. Caldwell, 
the chairman said “he is a friend of 
whoever is right.” 

Referring to the trying times, Mr. 
Caldwell declared himself an optimist. 
He said that he believes that the con- 
tinuation of the economic depression is 
due in part to excessive pessimism, to 
a state of mind which refuses to be 
hopeful. He declared that the growth 
of insurance is in ratio to the growth 


Fire Insurance 


of the nation’s prosperity, and that no 
one will admit that national prosperity 
has reached its zenith. 

During his address, Commissioner 
Caldwell deplored what he denominated 
the “high mortality” of insurance com- 
missioners. He said there had been 
sixteen replacements in the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
during the past year, and in his opinion 
this ratio is too high for the effective 
supervision of the business. 

Following Mr. Caldwell, the report 
of the administration, which appeared 
in last week’s issue of THE SPECTATOR 
was read. 

Wellington “Duke” Potter, of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., lead the discussion on 
reciprocity. He read the resolutions 
adopted by the Rochester Underwriters’ 
Board. Mr. Potter abandoned the old, 
well known terms of “mutuals” and 
“reciprocals,” substituting therefore, 
and including every kind of carrier 
except stock, the name of “assessment 
companies.” He said that there are no 
non-agency assessment companies op- 
erating in New York, but that the 
Liberty Mutual had offered as an in- 
ducement to local agents 10 per cent 
of premiums on business written, this 
10 per cent to be paid by the buyer 
of the insurance, and to reduce his 
dividend to that extent. He cited a 
number of instances in which agents of 
stock companies had been able to get 
back business lost to assessment com- 
panies by the reciprocity principal. 

According to him, the reciprocity 
movement had its inception as long ago 
as 1919, when N. S. Riviere protested 
to various companies the vicious prac- 
tice of allowing assessment companies 
to use their names in testimonial cam- 
paigns. Mr. Riviere was far ahead of 
his time, but changing conditions have 
convinced local agents that he knew 
what was in the offing, and courageous- 
ly tried to stem the tide. 

Mr. Potter said the average agent 
does not know how to meet assessment 
competition or is too lazy to stop it. 
He believes local boards should insist 
upon 100 per cent attendance at meet- 











William B. Calhoun 


ings so that members can keep them- 
selves informed as to what is going on, 
and learn what lines are being lost to 
assessment carriers. Reciprocity works 
both ways. Agents must be in posi- 
tion to show manufacturers, merchants, 
and property owners the buying power 
of the agents so that they will fear the 
loss of the agents’ patronage if they 
do not place their insurance in stock 
companies. “The agent’s skirt must be 
clear” he thundered, bringing a burst 
of applause. He must go to his pros- 
pect and show him first that he and 
his brother agents are patronizing the 
prospect, and therefore expect patron- 
age from the prospect in return. 


Goodwin Comments 


Commenting on Mr. Potter’s in- 
formal address, which included the 
citation of numerous cases in which 
business had been taken away from 
assessment companies, President Good- 
win said that he believed that any 
reciprocity campaign should not be 
antagonistic to buyers of insurance, 
but should be constructive. 

In the discussion which followed, S. 
T. Moore, of Iowa, outlined the success 
of agents in his State in saving for 
stock companies insurance on chain 
hotels and on lines owned by public 
utilities. The utility companies, he 
said, had urged their customers to buy 
their stock, and the agents had taken 
advantage of this solicitation in pur- 
suading the utility companies to pa- 
tronize the stock insurance companies, 
both fire and casualty. 

The first announcement at the after- 
noon session, namely that the agency 
qualification bill had been reported out 
favorably by both houses of the New 
York legislature brought lusty ap- 
plause. 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Farmers Need It and Want It 


Live Stock Insurance Dates Back to the Earliest Days 
of Civilization and Came Through the Dark Ages When 
a Lost T wenty Penny Cow Caused a General Collection 


the birth of a new adventure. 
While the winter has been largely a 
matter of routine chores and indoor ac- 
tivity, warm weather changes the scene 
and moves everything out into the open. 

Ploughing, harrowing, planting—all 
begin with renewed vigor and hope. 
Cows are let out from the barn to roam 
in the soft fields, for the first time in 
many months. Calves arrive. The sow 
plods about in the sty with her young, 
and young chickens break forth from 
warm eggs. 

Now more than ever does the farmer 
count on every asset. Perhaps his 
greatest asset outside of his landed 
property is his livestock. He may never 
predict what the vagaries of weather 
may do to his newly planted crops. But 
he knows and relies upon the perform- 
ance of his dairy animals, and he re- 
spects the power and aid of his horses. 


Calculations Upset 


To upset his most careful calcula- 
tions an epidemic of hoof and mouth 
disease may break out on the country 
side, and render his animals useless as 
well as dangerous. His horse may fall 
in a ploughshare and break a leg. His 
watchdogs may suffer with the mange 
and communicate it to his chickens. 
And there is an infinite variety of ani- 
mal diseases, and a multiplicity of pos- 
sible accidents which may befall to ruin 
his season. For all these things he 
needs and seeks protection, and that is 
why livestock insurance is written. 

And just suppose he owns prize live- 
stock which is exhibited at the county 
or state fair. Or perhaps he owns a 
couple of race horses or trotters. These 
are valuable animals, and their loss 
would mean as much to the farmer as 
the loss of a shipload of lumber to the 
lumber merchant. 


O'n in the farm country, spring is 


Coverage Centuries Old 


For centuries farmers and herders 
have sought to evade by cooperation 
losses through the deaths of their cat- 
tle. History is full of accounts of how 
farmers have formed small associations 
and contributed money to each other in 
the event of cattle loss. 

Apparently, the idea first started in 
India, for the historical religious books 
make note of mutual organizations 
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thousands of years before Christ. 
These very early Hindu societies pro- 
vided benefits to members at death, at 
marriage, at the birth of children and 
at the loss of cattle. Counterparts of 
these organizations may still be found 
in India today, still rigidly adhering 
to the principles laid down by their 
forefathers. 

The early English system is perhaps 
most interesting. In a paper read be- 
fore the Casualty Actuarial Society on 
“Livestock Insurance,” Edwin Kopf, as- 
sistant satistician of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, described the 
Guild of Cnihts as being very much in 
the nature of a mutual association. It 
operated in the ninth century or about 
860-866 A.D., but for all that, was more 
or less modern in its methodical prac- 
tice. 

The object of the Guild was stated to 
be the recovery of stolen stock and 
slaves, and where such recovery was 
impracticable, a reimbursement to the 
owner of the lost property was to be 
made. Indemnifications were made by 
pro rata contributions from members. 
Each member was called upon to con- 
tribute about four pennies to the com- 
mon fund. 

Payments were made at approxi- 
mately the following rates: for horses, 
the maximum rate of half a pound of 
silver per head; oxen at a mark; a cow 
at 20 pennies; a hog at 10 pennies, and 
a sheep at one shilling. 

Such sharing of losses was to be 
found in early Palestine among mule 
drivers, and there is record of cattle 
insurance as early as the twelfth cen- 
tury in Iceland, and about the thir- 
teenth century in Spain, Holland and 
North Germany. 


Sometimes Compulsory 

At the present time the coverage is 
more popular in Europe than in the 
United States. In some European 
countries it is even compulsory. Under 
the Soviet regime, Russians must con- 
tribute a fixed portion of their income 
toward the maintenance of a state live- 
stock insurance fund. The income from 
this fund is said to be close to half a 
million dollars in annual premiums. 

Under the present form of coverage 
in use in the United States, the insur- 
ance is almost purely animal life in- 


surance, and covers loss in the event of 
death from any cause. The protection 
is written by very few stock companies, 
although many Western companies 
write it, as well as many mutuals and 
local organizations. 

It is written on horses, mares, colts, 
fillies and foals; bulls, cows and heifers; 
swine; sheep; dogs; goats; rarely, wild 
animals; and feathered creatures. Pure 
bred and registered stock receives dif- 
ferent treatment from the commoner 
run of animals because of the greater 
value of such stock. Wild animals are 
sometimes written on short term poli- 
cies to cover the hazard of loss in trans- 
portation from the jungle to the zoo or 
menagerie. 


Moral Hazard High 


The great difficulty in underwriting 
livestock insurance arises from the ex- 
cessive moral hazard involved. Mr. 
Kopf writes that the moral hazard is 
great because of the number of simple 
ways in which an animal may be al- 
lowed to die without having been de- 
liberately killed. 

An animal may be killed by over- 
feeding, overwatering or by improper 
and careless feeding. In the insuring 
of stallions and -breeding bulls, the haz- 
ard is especially great. A stallion, 
for instance, may be worth a thousand 
dollars one day, and in the next month 
be no more valuable than an ordinary 
plug. The same condition applies ta 
bulls and race horses. 

Overvaluation of animals, insurance 
for more than three-quarters of a con- 
servative value on the animals, and no 
coinsurance are also important factors 
in creating high loss ratios, Mr. Kopf 
writes. 

The fluctuating value of livestock is 
also a cause of high moral hazard. 
Prices may be high one season and far 
below normal the next. A variety of 
strange things happen when market 
valuations fall below insurance valu- 
ations. 

However, the policy is of great value 
to the discriminating farmer, and care- 
ful underwriting should make it prof- 
itable. One hard and fast rule in re- 
gard to notification is standard in the 
policy form. When an animal shows 


(Concluded on page 39) 
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Mutual Savings Banks and Mutual 


Life Insurance 


Article Number Two of a Series in Three Parts 


By FiLoyp E. De Groat 


General Agent, The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


(Continued from Last Week) 

Will someone attempt to explain 
why the State should appropriate 
funds for the advantage of one group 
of its citizens, through taxation, for 
the benefit of other citizens equally 
able to bear the burden of tax? Com- 
monwealth? If the word means any- 
thing, it means the denial of special 
privilege. Does thrift in its true es- 
sence ever grant to a Commonwealth 
the right of robbing Peter for the 
benefit of Paul? Yet are con- 
fronted with this precise situation, as 
a few authoritative figures may dem- 
onstrate. 

Since the foundation of savings 
bank life insurance, twenty-one years 
ago, the oldest life insurance company 
in Massachusetts, and one of the most 
justly famed in America, has paid 
during the same period in taxes, fees, 
and licenses a total of $891,942. This 
sum is not very much greater than the 
appropriations by the State (with in- 
terest thereon, compounded) during 
the period, for the support of 
savings bank life insurance. If there 
be added the cost of maintaining head- 
quarters in the State House, with a 
proper rental charge, and with inter- 
est thereon, the appropriations by the 
State would perhaps equal, if not ex- 
ceed, the amount exacted from this 
splendid mutual life insurance com- 
pany, in the form of taxes, fees, and 
the vast sum above referred 


we 


same 


licenses, 
to. 
Moreover, it is well 
through the Deputy 
and otherwise, Massachusetts savings 
bank life insurance has been, and is 
now, in receipt yearly of large sums 
to be expended for the furtherance of 
bank life insurance through 
paid agents, although bearing the 
name of Educators, Instructors, etc. 
Charities? Gratuities? The statement 
frequently made in savings bank lit- 
erature that savings banks are not 
permitted to employ solicitors is true. 
The State, however, does employ them 
directly and indirectly, at the expense 
of both the State and the private purse 
that has been created by worthy citi- 
zens, charitably minded, and presuma- 
bly performing a philanthropic act. 


known that 
Commissioner, 


savings 


Educational 


Could there have been found any 
group of twelve men financially 
equipped who would not have been 
willing to pay actually in cash into 
the State $1,000,000 or even twice that 
sum for such an exclusive charter, for 
the use of the State House as a home 
office, and for the right to use the 
State seal with which to create and 
broadcast the impression that the 
State is guaranteeing a life insurance 
company so constituted? 


During this same twenty-one-year 
period a great mutual company, domi- 
ciled in an Eastern Atlantic State, 
universally praised for its economical 
management, its practical mutuality, 
and having a third more insurance in 
force than the total of Massachusetts 
Savings Bank Life insurance, was 
taxed $762,242. Let it be observed 
here that the total amount of taxes, 
including those on the General Insur- 
ance Guaranty Fund of Massachusetts 
Savings Bank Life Insurance, from its 
beginning to October 31, 1929, is (from 
last published statement) $55,169. 


The foregoing are not intended as 
comparisons, but rather as _illustra- 
tions of the far-reaching injustice 
which is done by literature permitted 
to be circulated under the authority 
of the Deputy Commissioner of Sav- 
ings Bank Life Insurance. 


“Massachusetts’ Great Insurance 
War,” page 10, contains the following: 


“Not only did the Savings Bank Life 
Insurance pay taxes; it paid taxes of 
one-half of one per cent on total invest- 
ment, which includes reserves and sur- 
plus; whereas private life insurance 
companies pay but one-quarter of one 
per cent on their net value reserve 
only.” 

The statement makes no mention at 
all of the tremendous exemptions which 
automatically apply to all savings bank 
funds alike, whether of the banking 
department or the insurance depart- 
ment of such savings banks. The law 
provides, nevertheless, the following 
exemptions: 


(a) Real estate used for banking 
purposes. 


(b) Loans secured by mortgage of 


real estate taxable in this Com- 
monwealth.* 

Real estate, the title of which 
has been acquired by foreclosure 
or purchase under clause twelfth 
of section fifty-four of chapter 
one hundred and _ sixty-eight, 
for five years after the title 
thereof is vested in the corpo- 
ration. 

Bonds or certificates of indebt- 
edness of the United States. 
Bonds or certificates of indebt- 
edness of the Commonwealth is- 
sued after January first, nine- 
teen hundred and six. 

Bonds, notes, and certificates of 
indebtedness of any country, 
fire district, water district, light 
district, improvement district, 
city or town in the Common- 
wealth, issued on or after May 
first, nineteen hundred and 
eight, stating on their face that 
they are exempt from taxation 
in Massachusetts. 

Shares of stock of trust com- 
panies organized under the laws 
of the Commonwealth. 

N.Y. & N. E. Railroad 4% Ter- 
minal Bonds due April 1, 1939, 
Acts of 1909, chap. 490, Part 1, 
sec. 19. 


(c) 


Further than this, the savings bank 
insurance reserves and surplus are 
taxed on the basis of the mean amount 
of each through two years, whereas 
tax on life insurance reserves is fixed 
at one-quarter of dhe per cent on the 
basis of the full reserve at the end of 
the last year. 

An illustration more nearly compara- 
tive as to the actual workings out of 
this taxation system may be seen by 
taking one of the smaller mutual com- 
panies of Massachusetts, an institution 
of excellence eighty years old, na- 
tionally known and respected, having 
in force at the close of 1929 in Mas- 
sachusetts—$24,769,000, the reserve on 
which the tax is levied being $5,400,- 
747. The total of taxes on the above 
reserve, together with the fees and 
licenses paid by this company, for the 
business of the year 1929, was almost 


*Boston Terminal Bonds included. 
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exactly $14,000; whereas the total of 
tax paid by the Massachusetts sav- 
ings bank life insurance, covering 
the corresponding year’s business, 
“amounts to $12,531.” Please note, 
however, in the quotation from the 
booklet, “Massachusetts’ Great Insur- 
ance War,” the basis of tax referred 
to is “total investment,” which sum— 
including the Insurance Guaranty 
Fund, as of October 31, 1929—was in 
excess of $9,000,000. A tax of one- 
half of one per cent on the “total 
investment” would therefore be $45,- 
000 (approximately), or nearly four 
times the tax actually paid. 

It is of some significance to note 
that in the twenty-one years of Massa- 
chusetts Savings Bank Life Insurance 
operations, this single Massachusetts 
company has paid in taxes, fees, and 
licenses to the State, $224,528.54, as 
compared with the amount heretofore 
mentioned as paid by the Massachu- 
setts savings bank life insurance, $55,- 
169. It is of further significance that 
the insurance in force in this regular 
mutual company has ranged from $11,- 
000,000 twenty-one years ago to $25,- 


000,000 (approximately) in 1929; 
whereas the totals of insurance in 
force in the Massachusetts savings 


bank through the same period have 
ranged from about $115,000 to $70,- 
000,000 (approximately) at the close 
of 1929. 

There are other tax figures present- 
ing an interesting study. For the 
single year of 1930 the taxation, ex- 
clusive of fees and licenses, paid by 
the Massachusetts companies was 
$436,606. The total of similar tax, 
including the companies of other 
States, amounted to $1,793,497.89, 
which is also exclusive of licenses and 
fees. 

It is in order here to point out that 
the State Document, with State seal, 
entitled “Massachusetts Division of 
Insurance, 1930,” recites: 

“The fees paid to the Commissioner 
of Insurance are more than sufficient 
to defray the cost of operating the Di- 
vision of Insurance. The following 
figures, etc.: 

1929 Revenue ............ $311,173.31 
Operating Expense 190.887.07 

“It will thus be seen that the cost 
of insurance supervision has _ been 
borne by the insurance companies, and 
the agents and brokers, and not by 
general taxation. 

“The revenue of the Division does 
not include taxes paid by the insur- 
ance companies.” 

Notwithstanding the tremendous 
revenues derived by the State through 
taxation of life insurance companies, 
both domestic and foreign, savings 
bank life insurance literature teems 
with the slogan “Keep your money at 
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Harmful Life Insurance Publicity 


Richmond, Va., 
March 18, 1931. 


Editor THE SPECTATOR: 
WAS very much interested in read- 
ing the comments in the “As I Live” 
column, in your paper for March 5, 
wherein mention is made of the insur- 
ance cartoon published in the New 
York “World.” 

If the cartoon you refer to was a 
syndicated one, showing the depressed 
feeling of the individual who cultivates 
the acquaintance of a gentleman, and 
invites him to visit him, only to have 
the stranger reveal himself as an in- 
surance agent desirous of looking over 
his policies and selling him other insur- 
ance, I would say that I saw this in 
one of the local papers recently, and 
was sorry that it appeared. No doubt 
it was published all over the country. 

In this connection it is interesting 
to recall that at the annual convention 
of the Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence held at Chicago in October, 1927, 
a gentleman named Mr. Albert made a 
very fine speech, in which he stated 
at one point that insurance was being 
brought to the public’s attention in two 
ways; first, by the soliciting agents; 
second, by cartoons appearing in news- 
papers, generally unfavorable to the in- 
surance profession. 


Three years have elapsed since that 
time, and unfavorable cartoons are still 
being published. A cartoon of this 
type was reproduced on page 23 of 


the March issue of the “Aetna-izer,” 
about a Gigolo, in which the girl asked 
the boy friend to promise to go to 
work, “even if it’s selling group in- 
surance or painting dinner cards.” 

It is not only in cartoons that you 
see unfavorable reflections on the life 
insurance profession. A novel recent- 
ly published in serial form in one of 
the country’s leading magazines, tells 
of the sad fate of a young man who 
went to New York to make his for- 
tune, and having failed to sell his 
poetry, turned to selling life insurance. 
The dialogue in which the young man 
made this confession would clearly in- 
dicate to the reader that he had reached 
the bottom of the ladder. To make 
matters worse, the young man later 
embezzled about $7,000 in premiums to 
give the heroine financial assistance, 
but of course this was all straightened 
out at the conclusion of the story. 

Now, as a constructive suggestion, I 
believe that the matter of unfavorable 
cartoons might very properly be taken 
up by the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference, at its next meeting in Toronto. 
This organization has already adopted 
resolutions for the improvement of cer- 
tain unfavorable or undesirable condi- 
tions, and I believe it is the proper 
body to take action against unfavorable 
newspaper cartoons. 

Cordially yours, 
ROBERT G. RICHARDS 


Agency Secretary, Atlantic Life 
Insurance Company. 








home.” Massachusetts savings banks 
in their banking department urge de- 
posits by mail, and accept them from 
other States. “Keep your money at 
home” contains perhaps a bit of wis- 
dom, although if literally carried out 
there would be no savings bank at 
all. To spend one’s money at home or 
in the immediate neighborhood, may 
be worth while; it is, so long as either 
the fanciful or practical benefit to the 
purchaser may thus be better secured. 
“Keep your money at home,” as the 
controlling principle of action, so far 
as investment moneys are concerned, 
is the last word of financial folly. 
Expenditure moneys go into circula- 
tion and the huge taxation funds, 
above referred to, are expenditures. 
It was at one time demonstrated, prin- 
cipally through the leadership of Mas- 
sachusetts citizenry, that “Taxation 
without representation is unjust.” It 
remains apparently to be demonstrated 
by Massachusetts life insurance men 
that taxation with misrepresentation 
is equally if not more unjust. The 


savings bank life insurance literature 
still further ignores the tremendous 
fact that Massachusetts life insurance 
companies, as constituted today, are in 
receipt of premiums amounting to 
$246,075,521—a sum increasing every 
year, the greater portion of which 
comes from other States. Singularly 
enough, the advocates of Massachu- 
setts savings bank life insurance say 
that “Massachusetts is setting an ex- 
ample which other States will do well 
to follow,” so it broadcasts to her sister 
States the admonition “Keep your 
money at home.” 

The claim that Massachusetts sav- 
ings bank life insurance is an instru- 
mentality of real thrift cannot be main- 
tained, so long as it may be proved 
that by misrepresentation it is inflict- 
ing great damage on the institution 
—mutual life insurance—which is, in 
fact, not only of greater economic 
value to the community, but does not 
encroach on the State nor the rights 
of the citizens of the State, but on the 

(Continued on page 18) 
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An Insuranee Salesman’s 
A Day by Day Chart Plotted for the 





April production 

will be especially 

significant t his 
year. A lot of people, 
including your boss, 
are expecting to see 
the “decrease” sub- 
stantially smaller. 


The theme _ song 

for this month’s 

extra call is the 
“Clean-Up Fund.’’ 
Every man in America 
is a prospect for this 
insurance. They should 
be sold. 


Send out letters to 

old_ policyholders 

today, reminding 
them of the expenses 
incidental to one’s 
death. The amount 
necessary will range 
from the undertaker’s 
bill up to millions for 
taxes. 





If April sunshine 
tempts you golf- 
ward today, resolve 
to let it go until next 
Wednesday. Saturday, 
of all days, is a life in- 
surance man’s working 


day. 





Before leaving the 

office today try to 

remember some- 
thing you have neg- 
lected in the way of 
correspondence. “There 
is one in every office” 
—meaning a letter you 
just hate to bother 
with. 


The newspaper ad- 

vertisement is a 
chore that must be re- 
membered. The “Clean- 
Up” fund offers an easy 
lead. Avoid allowing 
your copy to become 
stale. Write today what 
you plan to talk tomor- 
row. 





& A service in the 
fullest sense of the 

word is represented 
in “Conservation.” See 
your policyholders who 
have borrowed from 
their life insurance re- 
serves. Explain what 
happens when there 
are no reserves. 





Last month was 

Mortgage Redemp- 

t ion _ insurance 
month. Were there a 
few cases left pend- 
ing? Call again. Also 
remember that a lot of 
homes are being pur- 
chased this month. 
New leads. 


1 Try this idea 
today. Call on 
three house- 
wives and talk to them 
about the cost of bury- 
ing a husband. Then 
call on the husband a 
few days later. He 
may have conceived a 
new appreciation for 
your commodity. 


] That  embar- 
rassing mo- 
ment after the 
application has _ been 
signed. How do you 
get the check? “Ask 
for it,” Clancy Connell 
says and there seems 
to be no better method. 





] Have you avail- 
the records for 
last April? This 
day would be a good 
one for a comparative 
analysis. If you are 
behind, there must be 
a reason. 


1 An inquiry 
from an adver- 
tisement or 
from a letter you have 
written to a prospect is 
almost equivalent to 
an order. Lose no time 
in following them up. 
Follow up anyway. 


1] When Will 
Rogers says, 
“All I know is 

what I read in the 
papers,” he is coming 
pretty ciose to a fact. 
Read everything you 
can. Read, as Theo- 
dore Riehle_ says, 
“With an _ insurance 
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s|Calendar for April 


Guidance of Life Insurance Agents 














1 Old _ policyhold- 
6 ers are admit- 

tedly the most 
fertile source of new 
business. But some- 
body has to sign up the 
new policyholder and 
it might as well be you. 
“Clean-Up” insurance 
prospecting will find 
them. 


] Cold canvass 
will do when 
you can’t do 
anything else. As long 
as you are known and 
can make an appoint- 
ment, however, you 
enjoy a real advantage. 
Plan your calls ahead 
and say to the secre- 
tary, “Mr. Jones is ex- 
pecting me.” 


1] Saturday after- 
noon should 
produce a mini- 
mum of five calls; as 
many interviews and 
sales as your ability 
and good fortune will 
permit. It is definitely 
established that the 
customers will not call 
on you. That is your 
job. 








o Monday morn- 
ing again, and 
how we hate it! 
But there are fifty-two 
of them every year 
and we might as well 
get used to them. If 
your business has been 
good this month, fol- 
low through. If poor, 
do some prospecting. 


2 Perhaps you 
would like to 
write a letter to 
a few new prospects. 
If you have a file of 
The Spectator in your 
office you will be able 
to find a_ suitable 
model. This service is 
offered to you for your 
own profit. Please use 
it. 





Just about a 
2? year ago a Met- 

ropolitan Life 
Manager, when asked 
how he has managed to 
conserve his business, 
answered with another 
question. He _ asked, 
“How does Bobby 
Jones find lost balls?” 
The answer is obvious. 
He doesn’t lose them. 


2 Follow up this 
conservation 
work. It is the 

most important in life 
insurance today. Save 
a five thousand dollar 
policy this week and 
you may be able to sell 
a twenty-five thousand 
one next month. Lose 
it and it is gone for 
years—maybe forever. 





An agent who 
? has written 

well over a mil- 
lion a year for the past 
six years was asked 
last week, “How is 
your production, Fred?” 
He said: “Not so hot, 
I’m going to have to go 
to work.” That seems 
to be the answer to the 
problem. 


Go ahead and 
? enjoy your 

Spring sports. 
But play with people 
who can afford to buy 
some life insurance at 
the nineteenth hole. 
The odds are three to 
one that anyone you 
choose for a partne? 
will be in need of such 
coverage. 





2? Monday morn- 
ing is a fine 
time to look 
over the reading mat- 
ter which you have al- 
lowed to accumulate 
on your desk during 
the past few days. 
House organs, corre- 
spondence, magazines, 
they all deserve your 
attention. 











28 Here is a divi- 
dend paying 

courtesy. Do 
you know someone 
whose birthday occurs 
this month? Spend 
fifty cents for a tele- 
gram of congratula- 
tion. You may be as- 
sured that it will not 
be wasted. 





y If your April 
total production 
has not kept 
pace with that of the 
same month last year, 
you will be able to dis- 
cover the discrepancy 
in your record of calls. 
If it is ahead, then you 
are working in good 
company. It’s not all 
bad. 








3 If you have 
been reading 
The Spectator 
you will have planned 
your April work. Also 
you will have compiled 
an accurate account of 
what was accomplished 
in March. Such rec- 
ords are invaluable to 
future production. 
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Agents Stage Spirited Mid-Year Conference 


(Concluded from page 8) 


Secretary Walter H. Bennett re- 
ported formally to the convention the 
organization of the National Council 
the preceding day. He said that as a 
piece of machinery created to aid and 
further the aims and purposes of the 
National Association it had never been 
excelled. 


Walter H. Bennett 


Thomas Ridge, of Missouri, reported 
the results of sectional conferences be- 
tween companies and agents in mid 
Western territory. At their initial 
meeting, seventeen representatives out 
of a possible twenty-two in the mid- 
West were present for a two-day ses- 
sion at the first meeting under the 
amended constitution of the National 
Association. Five councillors were 
elected to confer with the companies. 
Agents and company representatives 
agreed that the company bureaus in 
the mid-West should not be allowed to 
adjust losses for “assessment” com- 
panies. 

The National councillors in the mid- 
West territory were opposed to general 
newspaper advertising unless the com- 
panies’ budget were increased sufficient- 
ly to employ a public relations man at 
$15,000 to $25,000 per annum, who 
could effectively sell the idea of stock 
property insurance to the public. The 
companies have not yet agreed to this. 

Mr. Ridge thinks that acquisition 
cost should be correctly defined so that 
the public will understand that the 
agent gets a fraction under 19 per cent 
of the premium, that approximately 
20 per cent of the premium (included 
in so-called acquisition cost) goes back 
into the community from which the 
premium is collected. He wants the 


Educational 


councillors to get the companies to 
agree to a conference on matters affect- 
ing insurance in the mid-West. He 
believes that the local agents rather 
than representatives of the companies 
can form favorable public opinion. He 
echoed a sentiment expressed a year 
ago at the Charlotte meeting when he 
said that forms and coverages should 
be extended rather than have rates 
reduced. 


Clyde B. Smith, former president in 


the National Association, said that in 
two States in the mid-West this had 
already been accomplished by legisla- 
tive enactment, and that other States 
would undoubtedly broaden their stand- 
ard fire policy provisions. 


Interstate Underwriters Board 


A discussion of the activities of the 
Interstate Underwriters Board oc- 
cupied a large part of the afternoon. 
President Goodwin opened the discus- 
sion by saying the situation at present 
was far from satisfactory. Harry R. 
Manchester, of Ohio, said the Board 
was a “foundling” left on the door 

(Continued on page 27) 
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THE ‘ 
PRUDENTIAL 
"as THE 
STRENGTH OF 
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You Can’t Deny This! 


The American public fully realizes 
and takes advantage of the unlimited 
benefits of Life Insurance. 


How do we know? 
Ask a hard one! 


About 55 per cent of the population 
—68,000,000 persons—are protected in 
the staggering sum of $108,500,000,000 


by life insurance policies. 


Here’s another truth! 


The other 45 per cent is at home wait- 
ing to buy protection from life insur- 
ance salesmen wise enough to approach 


Cw 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
E_warp D. Durrie.p, President 
Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 
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Sales 
Letters 


F you have a 
letter writing 
problem, The 
Spectator offers 
you the services of 
a trained insurance 
sales letter writer. 
Send in your problem 
today. 


difficulty in pinning a _ prospect 

down to a definite appointment 
for the purpose of discussing  busi- 
ness insurance have asked for a let- 
ter making a plea for “that date to 
discuss business insurance.” 

The application of the protection 
afforded by business insurance is in 
every instance an individual problem. 
The best possible letter would take 
the individuality of the business into 
consideration, as a determinant of the 
contracts to be recommended, and use 
that as a basis of the approach, even 
though the proposition as a whole can- 
not be discussed in detail in a letter. 

For general purposes the letter out- 
lined on this page will undoubtedly 
suffice to make the prospect think. 
The opening paragraph in itself will 


S ities readers who have had 
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do that, and if he follows the sug- 
gestion in the next to last paragraph 
he will be thinking still by the time 
you follow up your expressed intention 
of calling on him. 

There is little to be gained by ask- 
ing for an appointment, in most cases. 
Give your prospect something to think 
about or question and tell him you are 
coming to answer his questions—per- 
haps not as baldly as that. He cannot 
any more than refuse to see you when 
you call and you will make more con- 
tacts by the “I’m coming” approach 
than by the “when may I call” method. 


This Week: ; 


Business 


Insurance 































As we so often repeat on this page— 
take evidence. You may have the best 
proposition in the world lined up for 
a prospect but it doesn’t hold a candle 
to the strength of a recital of how a 
firm organized along the same lines as 
the prospect’s was saved from a threat- 
ened breakdown by just the protection 
you are recommending. 

Despite all the protestations of the 
anti-Darwin believers, there is still 
considerable “monkey see, monkey do” 
in human nature. Show your prospect 
what another firm bought to good ad- 
vantage. 
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1930 Edition. 
PRICES 


Per copy, with Three Supplements 
Thumb Indexed Edition 


Per copy, with Three Supplements 


Write for Special Company Prices 


The Spectator Company 
243 West 39th St., New York 


Please send me/us ........... 
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The Hanpy Guive to Premium Rates, Applications 
and Special Policies of American Life Insurance 
Companies contains the new rates, values and 
policy forms issued since the publication of the 


Per copy, Handsome Flexible Binding - $4.00 


5.00 


Per copy, Thumb Index for 30 companies $4.35 


5.35 






— 
The Handy Guide Leads the Way! 


FEATURE POLICIES, including the Family Income Policies, 
Retirement Income Policies, etc., are shown for the first 
time in the 1931 Edition. 


Specialization Is Modern 


Every Company offers a _ contract 
which it believes features the most de- 
sirable and modern coverage, and 
which is designed to meet the needs of 
a discriminating clientele. 

Every agent of every company who is 
a thorough worker, and an active can- 
vasser must be familiar with the ser- 
vices and wares of his fellow under- 
writers. He must know the rates, and 
wording of the policies he meets in 
daily competition. 

To meet this need, the 35th Edition of 
THE HANDY GUIDE has been renovated 
to present a COMPLETE and 
EXACT COPY of the LEADING 
AND FEATURE POLICIES in the 
field of Life Insurance. The complete 
policies of 155 companies reproduced 
in THE HANDY GUIDE form an essen- 
tial item in the kit of every active 
agent. 


Standardization Is Inevitable 


Disability coverage has been complete- 
ly standardized to comply with the 
findings of the NATIONAL CON- 
VENTION OF INSURANCE 
COMMISSIONERS. 


THE HANDY GUIDE presents an abso- 
lute word for word copy of the DIS- 
ABILITY PROVISION now being 
offered by the leading Life Insurance 
Companies. The progressive agent 
should know what is being daily ad- 
vanced to his clients, in the way of 
broadening and increasing life insur- 
ance protection. 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW—THE HANDY GUIDE WILL SOON BE READY! 
ORDER BLANK 
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Boston Sales Congress 
Demonstrative 








Manning, Paret, Sumner Lead in 
Program of Case Presentations 
at One-Day Meet 


The eleventh annual New England 
life insurance sales congress held un- 
der the auspices of the Boston Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association in Ford Hall, 
Boston, March 20, brought out a fair 
attendance. Instead of having a pro- 
gram of set speeches an innovation was 
introduced this year by Earl G. Man- 
ning, who conducted a discussion of 
“The Case of Mr. Y,” being an analysis 
of the situation of a family man in 
Greater Boston. As a result of the an- 
alysis the family man was sold some 
life insurance and the agents at the 
meeting were asked to submit their 
recommendations to cover the case. The 
various details as regards age, family, 
salary, life insurance carried and the 
apportionment of the prospect’s income 
were set up in printed form for the in- 
formation of those attending the Con- 
gress. 

Another feature of the morning meet- 
ing was a typical district office meet- 
ing of an ordinary weekly premium 
agency conducted by George Spillane, 
president of the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters and man- 
ager of the John Hancock agency at 
Lowell. This was an extremely inter- 
esting feature of the Congress. 

The case discussion of Mr. “Y” was 
conducted by Earl G. Manning, vice- 
president of the Boston Life Under- 
writers’ Association. Mr. Manning 
asked four representatives of the life 
insurance fraternity to prepare briefs 
on how they would analyze, and what 
they would recommend to close the 
case. These men were Ted Barton of 
the Provident Mutual Life, office of 
Torrey & Brokaw at Providence, R. I., 
Ralph E. Clark of the V. H. Kenney 
office of the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
Walter Knowles of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life and B. Susskind, Metro- 
politan Life, of Harry Kay’s office. The 
man who actually closed the case was 
Bryant Nichols of the Phoenix and he 
was given a few minutes to tell what 
the set-up was of the situation and 
what were the actuating impulses which 
induced the man to purchase. 

Luncheon was served at the Boston 
City Club and the afternoon session 
was devoted to the “Case of Corpora- 
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MERGER APPROVED 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 24.— 
Merger of the American Security and 
the American Standard, both of Bir- 
mingham, into the American Life of 
Alabama was formerly approved at a 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
merged companies March 19. Home 
office of the two companies will remain 
in Birmingham with permanent head- 
quarters to be selected. 

D. V. Edmundson, president of the 
American Security, becomes chairman 
of the board of the merged company 
and T. W. Wert, president of the 
American Standard becomes president 
of the new company. Other officers 
are: R. A. Gray, former vice-president 
of American Security, vice-president 
and treasurer; Roy Dunham, formerly 
vice-president of American Standard, 
vice-president and George W. Jeffrey, 
former secretary of American Security, 
secretary and acting superintendent of 
agencies; H. Thrasher, former super- 
visor of American Security, supervisor; 
C. C. Adams, former agency director 
of American Standard, supervisor. 

The new company will have a capita! 
stock of 100,000 shares of the par value 
of $5 per share. Par value of the stock 
of the two merged companies was re- 


(Concluded on page 25) 








tion ABCD,” the discussion being con- 
ducted by Harold Cooley, agency super- 
visor of Moore & Summers Agency of 
the New England Mutual Life. There 
was a set-up for the corporation based 
on the same lines as the morning dis- 
cussion of the “Case of Mr. Y” and 
was intensely interesting. 

The closing number of the Congress 
was “How Not to Do It,” a scream- 
ingly funny sales skit by Louis Paret 
and Edwin Sumner, both of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life in Philadelphia. 





Life Merger 


DALLAS, TEX., March 18.— 
The United Fidelity Life of Dal- 
las has acquired all the business 
in force and the assets of the Se- 
curity National Life of Wichita 
Falls. Charles I. Francis, pres- 
ident of the Wichita Falls com- 
pany, becomes vice-president of 
the United Fidelity. The Dallas 
company will maintain a branch 
office in Wichita Falls. The Na- 
tional Security was organized 
about four years ago. 











I. A. C. Regional Meet- 
ing at New Orleans 





Question ot Agent Solicitation in 
Trade Journals One of Sub- 
jects Featured 


Insurance advertising experts from 
every State south of the Mason-Dixon 
Line and several from the northern 
part of the United States are preparing 
to attend the southern regional meet- 
ing of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference, scheduled to be held in New 
Orleans from April 30 to May 2, in- 
clusive. 

The sessions, which are to take place 
in the Hotel Roosevelt, will be marked 
by a novel departure from usual con- 
vention procedure when the delegates 
consider one of the most important 
questions to be settled—“‘Should In- 
surance Companies, In Their Insurance 
Journal Advertising, Make Direct Ap- 
peal for Agents.” 

This discussion will be held in the 
form of a debate with some of the 
most successful of the delegates par- 
ticipating. Bart Leiper, advertising 
director of the Pilot Life, of Greens- 
boro, N. C., who is chairman of the 
New Orleans convention, will preside. 

The program is to begin with a 
luncheon on April 30, at which an ad- 
dress will be made on the subject of 
“Life Insurance and Public Relations” 
by Lorry Jacobs, of the Southland 
Life, of Dallas, Tex., who is a vice- 
president of the Conference. 

The first business session will take 
place on the morning of May 1, with 
the following program scheduled: 

R. B. Cousins, president, San Jacinto 
Life Insurance Company, “Insurance 
Advertising in Newspapers”; Albert E. 
Babbitt, actuary, Lamar Life, “Adver- 
tising through the Actuary’s Eyes”; 
Charles C. Fleming, Insurance Com- 
pany of Virginia, “House Magazines”; 
W. L. Rawlings, Columbian Mutual, 
“Securing Prospects Through Premium 
Notice Inserts”; Thomas J. Hammer, 
Protective Life, “Making Your Adver- 
tising Do Double Duty”; Seneca M. 
Gamble, Volunteer State Life, “Con- 
servation.” 

Each topic will be followed by a 
period of discussion from the floor. 
During the noon luncheon, to be held 
at the Patio Royale, Professor Charles 
W. Pipkin, Department of Government, 


(Concluded on page 25) 
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Savings Banks and Life 
Insurance 
(Continued from page 11) 


contrary, makes annual enormous con- 
tributions, actually to be expended in 
the State. Consider also that its great 
companies in principal centers—Bos- 
ton, Springfield, Worcester and Pitts- 
field—are in a most enviable position 
to make loans within the State, buy 
the bonds of the State and counties of 
the State, while at the same time being 
able to survey the whole national field, 
such that investments of maximum 
security and yield may be made for 
the good of all policyholders every- 
where. Concentration of investments 
in any given locality does not make 
for maximum strength of a depository 
institution, nor does the concentration 
of insured risks in a restricted com- 
munity make for the permanence of a 
favorable mortality result. National 
scope means strength—limited scope 
may prove, and has proven, a weak- 
ness in both investment and insurance 
affairs. Does anyone question that the 
active, constant supervision by the in- 
surance departments of forty or more 
States is much more effective than 
supervision by the banking depart- 
ment of a single State, together with 
an annual audit by the insurance de- 
partment of that same State? 


Benefit to Companies? 


It is claimed in Massachusetts sav- 
ings bank life insurance literature 
that great benefit has resulted to the 
companies through its operations. I 
am not one to indorse this theory. 
I venture the assertion that without 
the unfair competition established by 
the savings insurance banks there 
would be in force at the present time 
in the Massachusetts companies twice, 
three times, perhaps five times, the 
paltry $70,000,000 (approximately) 
which through twenty-one years the 
savings banks have accumulated as 
their totals of insurance in force. 

There are plenty of illustrations in 
other States of companies founded less 
than twenty years ago, doing business 
under normal and correct practices, 
which have already accumulated in- 
surance in force at three, four and 
five times the volume which has been 
reached by Massachusetts Savings 
Bank Life Insurance, even though the 
net costs of the latter have, chiefly 
through the operation of taking from 
Peter and giving to Paul, become about 
the lowest known. It is questionable 
thrift indeed. Much of the savings 
bank literature constitutes a discour- 
agement to those entering or intending 
to enter the business, after perhaps 
perfecting themselves by college and 
university courses in life insurance; 
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this loss is potential but far reaching: 
the same literature restrains and often 
destroys the confidence of those favor- 
ably minded toward life insurance as 
an institution of thrift; in this it is a 
potent factor: and certainly no more 
effective barrier to the formation of 
new mutual companies within the State 
could possibly be devised; in this re- 
spect the loss is absolute. 

I have said that the sum of seventy 
millions is paltry, and the question 
then may be asked, “Why should in- 
surance men complain against it?” 
The answer is that the achievement 
of savings bank life insurance is by 
no means the equivalent of the busi- 
ness lost to the companies through the 
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Nylic Agents paid for $900,897,700 of new insurance in 1930. Of 
this total 97.1 per cent was on Life and Endowment forms; only 
2.9 per cent was Term insurance. These ratios, particularly in the 
present economic situation, demonstrate that Nylic Agents are suc- 
cessfully trained to sell the more substantial forms of insurance. 


operation of the insidious and invidious 
comparisons put forth, dividend-wise 
and otherwise, the prolific and lurid 
advertising indulged in by the savings 
insurance banks, so large a portion of 
which is aimed directly to throw cor- 
rect mutual life insurance into an 
embarrassing position. Resultant lap- 
sation is considerable. The figure 
seventy million is, indeed, small for a 
twenty-one-year accomplishment, which 
has been so largely at the expense of 
the greater and older instrumentality 
of thrift in America. The ways and 
means may be justly complained of. 
Misrepresentation and unfair compe- 
tition are too obvious. 
(To be continued next week) 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Noted Speakers to Tour 
Continent 





Vash Young and Wm. B. Burruss 
Will Address Local Assns. 
from Coast to Coast 


Through the efforts of Roger B. 
Hull, managing director and general 
counsel of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, the services of two 
nationally known speakers have been 
secured for a series of addresses which 
will take them from coast to coast. 
They are Vash Young, special agent 
for the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety with the H. H. Pennock agency 
in New York, and William B. Bur- 
russ, internationally famous sales en- 
gineer and business analyst. 

Mr. Young’s tentative itinerary starts 
with an appearance at Chicago on May 
15 and extends to San Francisco, with 
the following other cities in prospect: 
Des Moines, Cedar Rapids, Omaha, 
Boise, Salt Lake City, Denver, and 
Los Angeles. Mr. Burruss is scheduled 
to begin his tour over a different route 
on April 20. 

WILL FLY TO COAST 

Leon Gilbert Simon, president of the 
Life Underwriters Association of the 
City of New York, is slated to address 
the annual San _ Francisco-Oakland 
Sales Congress to be held at San 
Francisco on April 23. Mr. Simon, a 
consistent user of airplanes in his 
frequent trips, will probably fly across 
the continent both to and from his en- 
gagement. 


TRAINING SCHOOL COURSE 

The first of a series of spring Train- 
ing Schools for Agents of the South- 
land Life Insurance Company are to be 
held March 23 to March 30 in the 
Southland Life Building, Dallas, Tex., 
with Robert F. Short, supervisor of 
agents, presiding. The school lasts an 
entire week, and examinations are 
given at its conclusion. 


PAN-AMERICAN MANAGERS 


The appointment of three new field 
managers of the Pan-American Life 
has been announced by Ted M. Sim- 
mons, manager United States agencies 
of the company. They are LeRoy Gin- 
ter, who will be manager of the com- 
pany’s Chicago branch office; Evan 
Byrd, who will be district manager in 
the Rock Island territory, and Sanford 
P. Drake, who will be manager in the 
Des Moines district. 

The Pan-American reports that new 
writings for March—Annual Presi- 
dent’s Month—are 100 per cent ahead 
of 1930 for the first half of the month. 
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a gain over 1929 of 


GAINS FOR 1930 


eee ss $20,455,937.00 


New Pam For BusinEss. . 


The above figures represent 


INCREASE IN INSURANCE IN Force. .$ 6,354,931.00 


Tora INSURANCE IN ForRCE...... $101,520,663.00 











The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. 
654 MADISON AVE., AT 60TH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
Founded 1850 


THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 








LAPSE LETTERS 


In order to help its agents in their 
campaign against lapses, Northwestern 
National Life of Minneapolis has pre- 
pared a new series of lapse letters 
which will be mailed at appropriate 
intervals to lapsed policyholders. A 
feature of these new four-page letters 
is the use of photographic illustrations 
which occupy the entire inside spread 
of a letter. 


The photographs were especially 
prepared for Northwestern National, 
and their appeal lies in the fact that 
each graphically depicts a _ situation 
illustrating the tragedy of lapse. The 
letters are planned to induce replies 
which will give some indication of the 
circumstances causing the lapse, which 
information will permit a more indi- 
vidual handling of the case and having 
it reinstated. 











1ID30 PROGRESS 


The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Co. Ft.Wayne,ind 


Insurance in force Jan. 1,1937 
690 Millions 
Gain during 1930 

78 Millions 


New Paid Business 


236 Millions 


Gain more thansl0& 


Assets 
76 Millions 
Gain more than 10 
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COINS A WORD 











There is at least one in every office—a secre- 
tary who has a gold medal for speed—whose 
letters are fastidiously neat. But, this par- 
ticular one, bent upon maintaining her reputa- 
tion for speed, accidentally struck the wrong 


key. 


The hieroglyphics in her notebook read 
“CO-OPERATION. But when the letter was 
finished it read “CO-OPERATION.” The amused 
boss, feeling that the novel spelling did not 
detract from the significance of the word, let 
it go. And lo! an old run-down-at-the-heels 
word, became a word of action. 


Co-operation without any go is passe. It 
belongs to the peanut politician and his ilk. 
In this business the whole structure, and the 
manner in which it endures, depends on the 
brand of co-operation used. The success of 
our leading Life Insurance companies is 
largely due to their use of “‘go-operation.” 


Today, the agent knows that the public is 
slow to respond to real buying incentives. He 
needs new contracts that appeal, new ap- 
proaches that arouse interest. The Union 
Central man is finding these needs quickly 
supplied by his Company. In the last three 
months alone he has discovered in his sales 
kit three new policy contracts — contracts 
which meet new life insurance needs, provide 
new buying incentives. Buttressed by effective 
advertising literature, efficient circularization, 
thorough estate planning service, etc., these 
new tools help the agent to stabilize his sales 
program, increase his commission checks. His 
pocket-book shows no hard times. It’s all a 
part of Union Central “go-operation.” 


The Union Central Life 


Insurance Company 


of Cincinnati 





Over One and One-Half Billions in Force 





















Annuities Insurance 


AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 











Guaranteed 
Benefits 


Guaranteed 
Low Cost 




















AMERICAN NATIONAL 


Insurance Company 


GALVESTON.TEXAS 


Mr. Agent— 


Are you interested in working under 
a direct home office contract? 


If so, clip the coupon! 








This company offers such a contract to men 
and women of character and ability. Write 
all forms, life, endowment, old age pensions, 
educational, juvenile, commercial health and 
accident and group policies. 


$43,535,337.85 Assets $6,100,953.69 Surplus 


EE 


Wilfred S. McLeod, Secretary, Board of Control B-9 
American National Insurance Co., Galveston, Texas 


Give me particulars of your agency proposition. 
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Security Life Increases 
Capital 





Stockholders Approve $1,000,000 
Listing for Financing of Re- 
cently Acquired Interests 


An increase in capital from $500,000 
to $1,000,000 has been authorized by 
stockholders of the Security Life of 
America, one of the group of com- 
panies of which M. J. Dorsey, president 
of the Keystone Holding Company, is 
head. A reduction in the par value of 
the stock from $10 to $5 has also been 
approved. The increased capital will 
provide funds for use in financing the 
recent acquisition by the Keystone and 
the Security of the life insurance of 
Caldwell and Company. The reduction 
in par value of the stock will release 
$250,000 to surplus. However, officers 
are considering the par value reduction 
and the increase in capital as a single 
operation. 


NEW CHICAGO AGENCY 

The firm of Fuchs and Schuster have 
been appointed Chicago general agents 
for the Illinois Bankers Life Assurance 
Company. This is the company’s second 
agency in Chicago, and the members of 
the new agency are well known life in- 
surance men. 


Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 
limited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


Address. 
EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 




















Chas. M. Biscay Promoted 


The announcement of the appoint- 
ment of Charles M. Biscay as adver- 
tising manager of The Western and 
Southern Life Insurance Company, Cin- 
cinnati, has been made by Charles F. 
Williams, president. 

Mr. Biscay has been with this organ- 
ization since November, 1924, and prior 
to that date was for 17 years secretary, 
treasurer, and business manager of 
The Insurance Press Company, of New 
York City. For many years he has 
been a contributor to national publica- 
tions on insurance subjects and is wide- 
ly known among insurance executives 
from coast to coast. 


OVER 
20% INCREASE 


INSURANCE IN 
FORCE FOR 1930 


—-}-— 


PERSISTENT 















vious year. 
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NYNL 
Agents Earned More 


COMMISSIONS 
in 1930 


Income from first year premiums on new business 
written in 1930 was 11 per cent in excess of first year pre- 
miums on new business written in 1929. This means that 
NwNL agents made more money in 1930 than in any pre- 
Obviously they made good use of the Com- 
pany’s splendid investment contracts in accomplishing this 
in a period of nation-wide business depression. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O J ABNOLD. racsmenr 


STRONG~ MinneapolisMinn. ~ LIBERAL 


co TMA 


HEALTHY 


MODERN POLICY 
CONTRACTS 


Bankers National Life 
Insurance Company 


Bankers National Life Building 
Journal Square 


Jersey City, N. J. 


R. R. Lounsbury, President 








Geo. Ramee, Vice-President 
Supt. of Agencies 
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Life Insurance 


A good many men 
will admit that their suc- 
cess in building a profitable 
volume of business has 
been hastened by the co- 
operation given by our 
Agency Department. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















Peoria Life Service 
Stands the Test 


The Peoria Life and its Agency Force adopted no 
desperate emergency measures to combat the depres- 
sion which affected life insurance, although not so 
severely as other types of business, in 1930. Instead, 
we held firmly to our established agency plans. The 
customary January meetings were held in every 
Peoria Life agency to consider the problems of 
1931, to project appropriate plans for meeting them, 
to hear announcements of new features that add to 
the productiveness of Peoria Life agents. 


Shortly after, on February first, on regular sched- 
ule, began the time-honored “Bring Home the Ba- 
con” drive, a favorite with the Company’s agents, 
who know its stimulating influence on their produc- 
tion. This campaign is still in progress, contribut- 
ing, as it has for years, its inspiration to the pros- 
perity of Peoria Life agents. 


1931 has shown a highly satisfactory beginning, and 
promises to equal or surpass any previous record in 
the Company’s history. It is interesting that the 
fundamental Peoria Life agency program, its prin- 
ciples and methods of Service to Agents, have 
proved adequate, regardless of conditions, in promot- 
ing the success of Peoria Life agents. 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
Peoria, Illinois 
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Regional Agency 
Meetings 


The closest possible contact between Home 
Office and Field Force is maintained by the Fed- 


eral Reserve Life at all times. 


Regional Agency Meetings, conducted by Home 
Office men in strategic centers at regular and fre- 
quent intervals, form an important link in this 
contact chain. 


Even though General Agents may—and do— 
have their own weekly Agency Meetings, these 
Regional Meetings assure all agents of the closest 
Home Office cooperation and guidance. 


The Federal Reserve Life 


Insurance Company 
Home Office: Kansas City, Kansas 


Mr. Frank M. Hayes, Vice-President—Agency Director. 
Federal Reserve Life Insurance Company, Kansas City, Kans. 

Please furnish me, in strict confidence and without obligation, complete 
information about your Regional Meetings, Managers Meetings and Home 
Office cooperation in agency development. 














The Rewards of 


Consistency 


the business takes care of him. Life insurance 

field work is a business, and subject to the prin- 
ciples of general business. Those who achieve in 
this work are those who give it their undivided and 
full thought and effort. Isn’t this merely natural 
and logical? 


[' A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, 


Life insurance field work under satisfying condi- 
tions is a career giving opportunity for achievement 
and profit according to ability and undivided effort. 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
YorK affords such conditions to its field workers. 
Life insurance in all standard forms, annuities, dis- 
ability and double indemnity benefits, prompt and 
equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policy- 
holders in practical ways combine to make its agency 
force successful. 


Earnest-minded men and women of character and 
ability contemplating a career in full-time field work 
are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 


34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


DAVID F. HOUSTON GEORGE K. SARGENT 
President 2nd Vice-President 


an 
Manager of Agencies 
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His Sixty-Fourth Service Birthday 


Honoring President Asa S. Wing, Provident Mutual Life 


PRESIDENT WING FELICITATED 

Eighty-four members of the Phila- 
delphia Agency of the Provident Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company gave a 
very successful surprise party to Presi- 
dent Asa S. Wing on March 16, when 
he completed sixty-four years of ser- 
vice with the company. 

The agents left the downtown 
agency in taxicabs and were preceded 
by an escort of motorcycle police out 
to the home office building in West 
Philadelphia, where luncheon had been 
prepared by a caterer in the colonial 
auditorium of the company. 

A pewter bowl was presented by 
Laurence Mason, president of the Phil- 
adelphia Agents Association, and a 
giant letter conveying the good wishes 
of the entire agency was tendered to 
the venerable executive. Addresses 
were made by Vice-President M. A. 
Linton and Manager Paul Loder of 
the Philadelphia Agency, who reported 
an increase in business for the agency 
during the month of March. 


75 PER CENT GAIN IN FEBRUARY 

The James B. O’Brien Agency of 
the Berkshire Life Insurance Com- 
pany, located at Albany, N. Y., showed 
a gain in February, 1931, over Feb- 
ruary, 1930, of 75 per cent. They wrote 
in February, 1931, $1,205,000, with an 
average application of $3,334. 

Over half of the amount of the busi- 
ness submitted and issued was prepaid 
business. This goes te prove that 
people have money to buy Life Insur- 
ance if agents will ask for it. 

The local agency end of the cam- 
paign was handled by J. Frank 
O’Brien, brother of General Agent 
James B. O’Brien. 
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INSURANCE PERSISTS 


WELL 


That life insurance used for business 
purposes “persists” well is indicated by 
the experience of the Louis J. Fohr 
agency of the Connecticut Mutual in 
Chicago. (While a small amount of 
corporation insurance on a term basis 
has lapsed, the agency reports that 
none has gone off the books where the 
insurance was written on a permanent 
form; i.e., life or endowment. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Fohr, every corporation in- 
surance case written within recent 
years on a permanent form is still in 
force—not a single case has lapsed! 


BUSINESS 











SIXTY YEARS 
OF PROGRESS 
1871 193! 


Statement for 1930 


New Assurances 
Paid for 


Total Assurance 
in Force ..... $2,863,701 ,000 


Surplus and Con- 
tingency Reserve $36,532,000 


$588,733,000 
Liabilities (includ- 
ing Paid - u 
Capital Stock) ..$552,201,000 


$705,678,000 


SUN LIFE 
Assurance Company 


of Canada 


Head Office: Montreal 











JOINS CENTRAL STATES LIFE 

J. DeWitt Mills, who recently re- 
signed as vice-president and agency 
director for the Continental Life In- 
surance Company of St. Louis, Mo., 
has been appointed as superintendent 
of agents for the Central States Life 
Insurance Company of St. Louis, Mo. 


1930’s RECORD 


So far as results achieved are concerned, 1930 proved as good 
a year for the Guardian Fieldman as its record-breaking prede- 


cessor, 1929. 








The Guardian’s new paid for business last year was $87,560,322 
—practically equalling 1929’s peak production, which, in turn, 
was 16% greater than that for any previous year. 


The amount of insurance in force with the Company increased 
to $502,763,636—more than double the total of six years ago. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


50 UNION SQUARE - 


* NEW YORK CITY 
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COME TO 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The land of prosperity and health. Unrivalled as 
an agricultural, industrial, home community, where 


| industry is alive and living is a pleasure. 


Real Money for live wires with 


PACIFIC STATES 
| LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hollywood, California 
William L. Vernon, President 


R. N. Stevenson 
Vv. P. & Agency Mgr. 
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BUILD CLIENT GOOD WILL 


Nothing succeeds like success; nothing builds good will 
quicker than a handsome MONARCH WALLET pre 
sented to clients who give you worthwhile business. We 
make them m a variety of styles, Black, Cordovan Brown 
and De Luxe, and gold stamp them in any quantity 
Each wallet is supplied with eight envelopes and summary 
card. If you want to insure tomorrow's business, pre- 
sent a MONARCH today—it never fails. Business built 
on the good will basis pays real dividends. 





WRITE FOR PRICES 


THE HAGERSTOWN 
LEATHER COMPANY, Inc. 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
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THREE GREAT HAZARDS 


A New Leaflet That Gets Down to Rock Bottom 
Reasoning About Life Insurance 
“Three Great Hazards’’ a new leaflet written by Ernest Grey is just what 
a number of life insurance agents have been looking for because it is a 
plece of sales literature that speaks to prospects in their own language. It 
is calculated to create a thoughtful state of mind in the prospect before 
the agent makes his call. 
PRICES 
500 Copies 
100 Copies 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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~ FRIENDLY COOPERATION 


A Good Company with whieh te Work 
Personal Attention to Agents’ 
Paid- = New Insurance advanced 


Established 
Union Mutual Life Insurance Co.. Portland, Maine 








PUBLICATIONS OF C. & E. LAYTON 


The undersigned are sole agents in the United States for the old 
established publishing house of Charles & Edwin Layton of London, 
England, whose long list of publications on fre, life, marine and 
other branches of insurance —— the most valuable and standard 
treatises on these subjects. end Ten Oent Stamp for Oatalogue. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 














ROYAL 
UNION 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Paid to Policyholders 


Insurance in Force, Over 


$33,900,000.00 
$148,196,179.00 











Reinsurance 


We offer companies writing per- 
sonal health and accident substantial 
reinsurance facilities for excess lia- 
bility on principal sum and monthly 
and weekly indemnity. 


Write to J. E. Sheridan, Reinsur- 
ance Underwriter. 


INTER-OCEAN CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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New England Reserve Ac- 
quires Guaranteed Assur- 
ance 


KANSAS City, Mo., March 18.—The 
New England Reserve Association has 
purchased the Guaranteed Assurance 
Company, founded five years ago at St. 
Louis by C. B. Hudson, but more re- 
cently of Kansas City, and will operate 
under the Guaranteed’s Missouri char- 
ter as the New England Reserve Life 
Insurance Company. 

Earl Towsdin, for almost twenty 
years district supervisor for the Metro- 
politan and formerly vice-president of 
the Union National Life; E. H. O’Neil, 
and others, organized the company, 
which was chartered February, 1930. 


“CASH DRAFT POLICY” 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 24.— 
With the purpose of providing the 
beneficiary with an immediate cash 
fund in case of the death of the in- 
sured, the Lincoln Reserve Life of Bir- 
mingham is issuing a new “Cash Draft 
Policy.” For the present it is being 
issued only in the sum of $250. The 
premium is payable annually only and 
the policy which is issued on the ordi- 
nary life plan carries the usual cash 
values and loan privilege. The age 
range is from five to 45. 


MERGER APPROVED 


(Concluded from page 17) 

duced from $10 to $5 and $5 per share 
transferred to the surplus. The stock 
of the new company will be all one kind 
and each stockholder will be entitled 
to one vote for each share. The value 
of the stock of the respective com- 
panies will be fixed by an insurance 
actuary to be chosen by the two com- 
panies. 

The merged companies as of Dec. 31, 
1930, had a combined capital and sur- 
plus of $716.444. Total premium in- 
come for 1980 was $234,927 divided 
about equally between the two com- 
panies. Each company had about the 
same amount of insurance in force. 
They were both organized July 1, 1928. 


I. A. C. REGIONAL MEETING 
(Concluded from page 17) 
Louisiana State University, will ad- 
dress the group on “The World Court 
and American Leadership in Arbitra- 

tion.” 

The afternoon session will include: 
H. G. Mitchell, Jefferson Standard, 
“Contests”; Rex B. Magee, Lamar Life, 
“The News of Life Insurance”; C. S. 
Smith, National Life and Accident, 
“Insurance Journal Advertising”; S. M. 
Saufley, Inter-Southern Life, “Booklets 
and Folders’; John Murphy, Pan 
American Life, “Agency Clubs.” 
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bw 3rooklyn National Life 
Insurance Company after al- 
most two years of organization 
work was chartered in October, 
1925 and thereupon opened its 
offices and issued its first policy 
to James A. Beha, then Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of New 
York State on November 16, 
1925. Our offices were then in 
the rear of the second floor of the 
Old Brooklyn Academy of Music. 
Six months later, we moved to 
larger, more modern quarters at 
26 Court Street. 

Today, after five and one-half 
years of intensive work, building 
i} the foundations for a successful 
life insurance company in the 
most competitive market in the 


after five short years 


| We Move 


BROOKLYN 
NATIONAL LIFE 
BUILDING 


country, the company is proud to 

announce the opening of its 
new Home Office in the 

BROOKLYN NATIONAL LIFE BUILDING 


where it has leased generous space. 





The Officers and Directors 
of the 
3rooklyn National Life Insurance 
Company 
cordially invite you to attend the 
Reception and Official Opening 
of the new Home Office Quarters 
Tuesday Afternoon, March Thirty-first 
Nineteen Hundred Thirty-one 
between three and five o’clock 
srooklyn National Life Building 
Fifty-seven Willoughby Street 
Corner Lawrence Street 


Brooklyn, New York 





OFFICERS 
Wm. R. BAYES 
President 
ARTHUR S. SOMERS MEIER STEINBR'NK 
Vice-President Vice-President 
Ben S. GRAHAM Fren W. Vapre 
Vice-President Vice-President 
Freperick W. Rowe HunTER L. DELATOUR 
Treasurer Secretary 
PRANK D. JENNINGS, M.D. Grorcr M. Se SER 
Medical Director Assistent Secretary 
Wa. L. O'CONNELL, M.D. 
Associate Medical Director 


Openings for qualified representatives in New 





» York, New Jersey, Massachusetts and Maryland. 


DIRECTORS 
WitttiaM R. BAyYEs G. Foster SMITH 
WILLIAM M. CALDER ARTHUR S. SOMERS 
JAMEs S. GRAHAM MEIER STEINBRINK 
FRANK D. JENNINGS, M.D. Hpnry J. DAVENPORT 
GABRIEL LOWENSTEIN JoHN H. McCooer, Jr. 
NATHANIEL H. Lyons WILLIAM OBERMAYER 
MANASSEH MILLER Epwarp A. RICHARDS 
FREDERICK W. Rowe Henry C. BoHAck 
Grorcp W. BAKER, JR. 
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A banquet and dance at the Forest 
Night Club will feature the evening’s 
entertainment, handled as other enter- 
tainment features, by William B. Wis- 
dom, Union Indemnity, and John Mur- 
phy, Pan American Life. 

At a group breakfast meeting the 
following morning, May 2, Wallace 
Rogers, of Gale and Pietsch, Chicago, 
will discuss what the fire insurance 
companies have accomplished through 
the National Board in cooperative na- 
tional advertising. 

The business session will feature the 
debate upon insurance journal adver- 
tising, and the following discussions: 
Direct Mail, Advertising novelties, 


calendars, convention—the discussion 
leaders being Raleigh Crumbliss, Lorry 
Jacobs and others now being selected. 


JOINS BROOKLYN NATIONAL LIFE 


Francis R. Sexton, formerly agency 
supervisor for Johnston & Collins Com- 
pany, 33 Liberty Street, New York 
City, has left that company after 
eleven years’ service and is now asso- 
ciated with the new Lester E. Beardslee 
organization, general agents for the 
Brooklyn National Life Insurance 
Company, located at 123 William 
Street, Manhattan, as agency super- 
visor. 


Life Insurance 
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STRENGTH IS SAFETY 
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Cash Capital 
$24,000,000.00 


Net Surplus 
$37,491,905.53 
(Accumuleted over 78 Years) 
Surplus to Policyholders 
$61,491,905.53 


Additional Funds 
$40,721,992.00 


(Pro rote Unearned Premiums) 


Reserved 
















. 


+ Miscell Taxes, Dividends and 


oun Obligation ions 
$14,682,227.71 


Assets 


Cosh on hand, funds conservatively invested or 


current belences payable when ¥° e 


$116,896,125.24 


























Strength 


THE HOME 


ORGANIZED 1453 







safely the nation’s wealth of gold and silver bullion. 


But the greater wealth of the nation, its tremendous 
property interests, must be protected by other means. 
Here the strength of sound stock insurance encases 
the nation’s wealth of property values within its strong 
walls and indemnifies the property owner against finan- 
cial loss from fire and other agents of destruction. 


A policy in The Home Insurance Company of New 
York provides sound protection in a strong stock com- 
pany which works hand in hand with its agents. 


NEW YORK 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


59 MAIDEN LANE 






Reputation 






steel, immune from 
fire and thievery guard 






WILFRED KURTH, President 





Service 
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FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE 








Agents Stage Spirited Mid-Year 
Convention 


(Continued from page 14) 


steps of the agents, and he was not 
yet sure whether the foundling was 
“conceived in sin and brought up in 
iniquity” or whether it will develop 
into a useful member of the insurance 
family. He accused the Board of cut- 
ting rates when no cut was necessary 
to save business from the mutuals and 
reciprocals—“assessment” companies 
according to other delegates—saying 
that in many instances a general cover 
policy would have served the purpose. 
In other cases, the operations of the 
I. U. B. have opened the possibility 
of filing fictitious values. 

The speaker said the main way the 
I. U. B. meets competition is by cutting 
rates. The I. U. B. contends that it 
gets 100 per cent insurance, and that 
this justifies rate reductions. 

It was brought out in the discussion 
that although a company might be a 
member of the I. U. B. it need not 
necessarily issue a policy through the 

U. B. but that as an individual, or as 
a member of the fleet to which the com- 
pany belonged might issue coverage at 
reduced rates. 

Instances were cited showing a 24 
per cent reduction had been offered 
in some cases, and that in others the 
I. U. B. had suggested the citation of 
fictitious locations in order that the 
property might be insured under an 
I. U. B. cover. Mr. Manchester ex- 
pressed the opinion that the I. U. B. 
operated in certain States in violation 
of the anti-discrimination laws—there 
are 44 States having such laws on 
their statute books—and that in other 
States it had possibly violated the res- 
ident agent’s and brokerage laws. He 
said that a continuation of the prac- 
tices would lead back to the old days 
of rate wars which were prevalent all 
over the United States. 

R. Bryson Jones, brother of Cliff 
Jones, president of the National As- 
sociation in 1925-6, followed Mr. Man- 
chester. He asked if the condition 
could not be corrected. He believed 
that part of the trouble is due to mis- 
management on the part of the Bureau 
and in part is due to the cupidity of 
the companies for business. Mr. Jones 
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deplored the reduction of commissions 
allowed by the companies. The cut in 
commissions on that part of the busi- 
ness coverage on property outside of 
the cities in which the business origi- 
nated is, in his opinion, not justified. 
Furthermore, he thinks that this cut 
represents a salvage to the companies, 
and that they are not paying the com- 
mission to the agents in cities where 
the values are located. Mr. Jones made 
it clear that he was not in favor of a 
blanket condemnation of the Interstate 
Underwriters Board, adding with time- 
ly wit however that he did think the 
local agents were entitled to “at least 
50 per cent of their bonus.” 

President Goodwin said that one 
great trouble is that coverage offered 
by the I. U. B. is used in many in- 
stances where it is not needed. This 
naturally leads to abuses. 

The following discussion of branch 
office operation and expansion was 
hardly less interesting that the fervent 
discussion of the I. U. B. President 
Goodwin opened the fire. Clyde B. 
Smith, a past president of the Nationa! 
Association, said that his condemnation 
applied only to fire and casualty com- 
panies who are trying to operate na- 
tionally on a branch office basis when 
such a plan of operation is not neces- 
sary. He made it clear that in certain 
sections branch office operation is an 
absolute necessity, and that further- 
more the apathy of the agents them- 
selves had brought about this condition. 
Organization of the agents is necessary 
in many cities, according to the speak- 
er, to prevent the inevitable greed of 
the branch office system. 

Mr. Manchester got on his feet again, 
and urged vehemently: “If it’s com- 
ing, let’s start now to prevent it.” 
This brought up for discussion the 
present condition in Birmingham, Ala. 
There was a division of opinion as to 
whether offending companies should be 
named on the floor. Some of the agents 
in other cities wanted to know who 
was offending and where. The chair 
stated that it had always been the 
policy of the association to treat with 
offending companies first in an effort 
to bring them into line before heckling 
them in open meetings. 


ACTIVE PAST PRESIDENT 





Clyde B. Smith 


The ensuing discussion was free for 
all. Members were recognized by the 
chair in rapid succession. One speaker 
said he was “tired of pussyfooting 
tactics” that he wanted to know what 
companies were offending, that if a 
company was good in his community, 
he didn’t propose to condone it because 
it was bad somewhere else. Another 
speaker accused the large fleets of op- 
erating “peanut” companies. He clari- 
fied by saying a large company fre- 
quently owned a smaller company, that 
the smaller company made a bid for 
business which it could not carry itself, 
and reinsured it in the parent company. 
To such a procedure he objected. Some 
of the agents said they felt strongly 
that the National Association should 
take a more militant attitude. 

R. M. Thompson, of Minnesota, said 
that he thought the situation could be 
worked out through well organized local 
organizations. The large agencies 
could pledge a volume of premiums to 
the companies who support the prin- 
ciples of the National Association. 

This lead to the reading of the 
Membership Responsibility _ pledge, 
which was adopted in lieu of the coali- 
tion group plan discussed at recent 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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EUREKA-SECURITY 
FIRE and MARINE 
Insurance Company 


22 Garfield Place, 


Cincinnati, 0. 





CAPITAL $1,000,000 


AN OLD COMPANY WITH 
AN EXCELLENT RECORD 
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STATE AGENTS 


New York Pennsylvenia 
George H. Reuter George A. Reynolds 
P. 0. Bex 299 901 Columbia Bids 
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NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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ANNUITY CONTRACTS 
FURTHER EQUIP THE 
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For Agency Information 


Address 
TED M. SIMMONS 
Manager United States Agencies 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS 


President 
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Assets Gain Nearly 


15 Millions 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1930 
$148,905,.570.40 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1929 
$133,931,890.94. 


Gain, 1930 over 1929 
$14,973,679.46 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Established 1879 
















Des Moines, Iowa 
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SURETY and CASUALTY 
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N. Y. Exchange Defines 
Fire Insurance 


A special committee of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange headed by 
A. H. Witthohn of the Globe & Rutgers 
and including W. F. Goodwin and F. F. 
Neiley, has completed its report defin- 
ing fire insurance under the Exchange 
rules. The purpose of the new defini- 
tion is to draw a clear line of demarca- 
tion between the classes which may be 
written under fire forms and those that 
come under marine or inland marine 
forms. 

The committee recommends that the 
following Rule 34A—coverage under 
fire insurance policies and (or) binders, 
including a definition of “fire insur- 
ance”’—be adopted by the exchange, for 
insertion in the hand book of general 
rules: 

a) Contracts of insurance written 
under any form of policy or binder cov- 
ering the hazards of fire and (or) 
lightning either alone or jointly with 
other hazards( attaching to property 
of any description located in the terri- 
tory of the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange are under the jurisdiction of 
the exchange and subject to the agree- 
ment and general rules of the exchange, 
except as hereinafter provided. 

(b) Coverage under fire insurance 
contracts may only include loss and 
(or) damage by hazards and on sub- 
jects of insurance as defined and re- 
stricted in the standard fire insurance 
policy of the State of New York and 
(or) the rules of the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange. No other hazard 
or subject of insurance shall be in- 
cluded. 

(c) Coverage as defined in para- 
graph (b) of this rule shall not be in- 
cluded in marine and (or) inland ma- 
rine contracts, except loss and (or) 
damage by marine hazards and on sub- 
jects of insurance defined and listed in 
Section 150 or Article IV of Chapter 28 
of the Consolidated Laws of the State 
of New York. This paragraph (c} 
shall not be construed to and does not 
permit coverage under marine and (or) 
inland marine contracts of any of the 
following: 

1. Buildings, structures, wharves, 
piers, docks, bulkheads and sheds on 
land and (or) over water. 

2. Personal property not under the 
protection of a bill of lading of a com- 
mon carrier, except at noted in para- 
graph (d) of this rule. 

(d) Nothing contained herein shall 
prevent coverage under marine and 
(or) inland marine contracts of the 
following: 

1. Merchandise shipped on consign- 
ment. 

(a) Merchandise shipped on consign- 
ment only while in transit or in custody 
of others for exhibit, trial or approval 
and being returned, excluding merchan- 
dise in the hands of warehousemen, 
wholesalers or retailers on storage or 
for sale or distribution. 

2. Personal contracts covering indi- 
viduals. 

(a) Personal effects and tourist bag- 
gage floaters, but to exclude while in 
the permanent residence of the insured. 

(b) Personal fur floaters. 

(c) Personal jewelry floater policies. 

(d) Fine arts floaters. 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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AMERICAN RESERVE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

In his report to the stockholders 
of the American Reserve Insurance 
Company, New York, President T. B. 
Boss says that at the closing of 1930 
the company had a wider diversifica- 
tion of its increased premium income 
than ever before and that he looked 
forward with every confidence to the 
continued success and growth of the 
company. The figures for 1930 show 
the excess of assets over liabilities was 
$2,635,255 an increase over 1929 of 
$631,949. The capital was increased 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000 and the 
net surplus as of Dec. 31, 1931, was 
$1,635,306, an increase over the previ- 


29 


The total as- 


ous year of $131,949. 
sets of the company as of that date 


were $6,532,477. In his report, Presi- 
dent Boss says: “The financial posi- 
tion of your company in the insur- 
ance business has been materially ad- 
vanced, due, in part, but not entirely, 
to the absorption during the year of 
another office active in the same field, 
and we have succeeded in bringing 
into your official family J. W. Cochran 
as vice-president, with his long and 
successful insurance experience, and 
E. L. Mulvehill, treasurer, experienced 
in finance and investments.” At the 
annual meeting, Mr. Mulvehill was 
made a member of the board of direc- 
tors. 
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CONTRE LNCEND! 
FOUNDED 1898 





Urbaine Fire 
Insurance Co. 


Paris, France 


Reinsurance only of Fire and 
allied lines. 


Protection backed by substan- 
tial assets and years of experience 
—almost a century old. 


Sound, Substantial, Conservative. 


PESTER, FOTHERGILD - HARTUNG 


United States Manag 
110 William St. New York City 
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A RECORD YEAR! 


Registrations Increased Less Than 1% 


But 





Guardian’s Net Premiums Written Increased 


More Than 3314% 





There’s a Reason! 


Motorists like our participating . policies. 
They “conform to the trend of the times.” 
They are easy to sell. 


Spring Sales Season Now Starting. 
if a € 





Agencies Open in 18 States 


Sew, 
GUARDIANYCASUALTY 
COMPANY 


Home Office: Buffalo, N. Y. 





























RIDE WITH COMMONWEALTH 
















Leave the Rumble Seat 


THE RUMBLE seat rider feels all the bumps. 


DO YOU feel the bumps of competition when 
after the “‘big lines’’? 


GET OUT of the rumble seat and ride com- 
fortably with the Courier, to get a larger share 
of this Spring’s auto business. 


FULL Coverage Contracts as Commonwealth 
writes them will help you. 


Commonwealth Casualty Co. 


(OLDEST PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY COMPANY) 


Philadelphia 


W. FREELAND KENDRICK 
Prendent 


























Preferred Accident— 


—Protective Indemnity 
SAME MANAGEMENT 
SAME SERVICE 


Accident—Health—Automobile 
Burglary 
ALL AGENCY CONTRACTS DIRECT 


Address WILFRID C. POTTER, President 
80 Maiden Lane New York 




















BIG OPPORTUNITIES WITH 


Great Republic Life Insurance Company 


OF LOS ANGELES 


This Company has attractive General Agency openings 
in Texas, Missouri, Kansas, New Mexico, Arizona and 
California. Very attractive first year and renewal commis- 
sions and exceptional line of policies. If you have a satis- 
factory record of successful experience and are interested 
in building a profitable future with a progressive Western 
company, communicate immediately with W. H. Savage, 






































Vice-Pres., Great Republic Life Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 





INinois—Indiana—lowa—Kansas—Kentucky—Michigan—Minnesota q 


“INDEPENDENCE FOR DEPENDENTS” 
equest "aes ———- or 


for Colorado, West Virginia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio 


You will benefit by our special attention now to these States 


Security Life Insurance Company of America 
134 North La Salle Street, Chicago 
Oo. W. JOHNSON, President S. W. GOSS, Vice-President 


Arkansas—California—Colorado 











ATLANTIC LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Richmond, Virginia 


Honestly, It’s the Best Policy 

















Maryland ! ! 


General Agency positions open at 


CUMBERLAND ROCKVILLE 
FREDERICK WESTMINSTER 
HAGERSTOWN 


Excellent Territory—Special Direct Contract 
Whole -hearted Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West Virginia 
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‘Or egon—Pennsylvania—Tennessee—Virginia—Washington—W. Va. - 
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News of San Francisco and the Coast 


yEGINNING May 1, the Standard 
Fire Insurance Company of Con- 
necticut will have its activities on the 
Pacific under the direction of the west- 
ern branch of the Aetna Affiliated 
Companies. Cravens, Dargan & Com- 
pany of San Francisco, formerly rep- 
resented the company in Coast terri- 
tory. The new arrangement was ef- 
fected when Cravens, Dargan became 
representatives for the Camden Fire. 
ok * * 

Net premiums written in earthquake 
insurance by stock companies in Cali- 
fornia during 1930 totaled $2,018,156, 
as compared to $1, 30 which was 
the volume written the previous year. 
Losses in 1930 amounted to $40,437, as 
compared with $3,508 in 1929. The 
premium volume attained last year is 
considered very satisfactory, when the 
recent increase in rates is taken into 
consideration and the fact that banks 
no longer require earthquake coverage 
when making loans on property. 

* * * 

Tke Anchor Insurance Company an- 
nounces the appointment of H. J. 
Knowles, as marine general agent in 
San Francisco. Mr. Knowles is well 
known in Pacific Coast insurance 
circles as one of the most capable 
marine underwriters in the West. 

* * * 

The Pacific Coast Agency Company, 
Ltd., which writes fire lines, announces 
the withdrawal of C. E. Elliot, co- 
partner in the firm, leaving R. R. 
Stowell in complete charge. It is stated 
Mr. Elliot leaves the insurance busi- 
ness in order to enter the investment 
security business with Hupp & Com- 
pany. 

* * * 

Appointment of J. S. Hurry, fire 
special agent in Southern California for 
the Glen Falls group, as manager of 
the Los Angeles office, is announced by 
R. H. Griffith, vice-president in charge 
of Pacific Coast operations. Mr. Hurry 


succeeds Ben C. Sturges, resigned. 
Others on the staff are V. L. McNail 
and Myron M. Gardner, special agents. 
The Los Angeles office has been re- 
named the “Southwest Service Office,” 
in keeping with the Coast setup, Mr. 
Griffith states. 
nos «@ 

Wallace J. Falvey, vice-president of 
the Massachusetts Bonding in charge 
of New York office, is visiting in San 
Francisco. He arrived on March 23, 
from Los Angeles where he spent sev- 
eral days. He will remain in San Fran- 
cisco until the latter part of the month, 
according to present plans. 

* oa * 


R. L. Holbrook, for the past two 
years manager of the San Francisco 
office of the Indemnity Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, announces his 
resignation effective at once. He will 
be succeeded by Robert B. Bostwick, 
assistant Pacific Coast manager for the 
company, who will assume the new 
office in addition to his present duties, 
according to R. W. Forsyth, Pacific 
Coast manager of the company. 


Agents’ Meeting 
(Concluded from page 27) 
meetings. The pledge promises sup- 
port to the association, but its violation 
provides no forfeitures. At the bottom 
of the pledge, the agent lists the com- 
panies in which he is placing his busi- 
ness, giving his preference, and show- 
ing approximately the total amount of 
premiums ceded to each company. The 
information as to premium volume will 
be treated in strict confidence at Na- 
tional Association headquarters, but 
having it in hand will enable the ad- 
ministration headquarters, but having 
it in hand will enable the administra- 
tion to advise agents as to the desira- 

bility of making shifts. 
Final Topics 

President Goodwin explained that a 
number of topics could not be developed 
for lack of time. He told the assem- 
blage that local board placement of 
municipal lines was one of them, that 
local boards were succeeding in this 
diretion, and also in controlling the 
proper placement of lines in rural com- 
munities. He reported that the execu- 
tive committee did not regard the 
Sears-Roebuck mail order scheme of 
insurance as of sufficient importance 
to bring it before the Association at 
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A 4p 4 te te Any agent who represents 
the Fireman’s Fund, Home Fire & Marine or 
Occidental can sell with unbounded confi- 
dence—in the security of the contract he 
sells, of course—but, more important still, 
with confidence in the spirit in which his 
company will interpret its contract 


the meeting. 
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| STUDY INSURANCE LAW! 





law book, 











Editorial comment on the leading cases. 
ixsue. 


in buckram covers. 
Thus you are preserving these valuable 
ence and building your own law library as you go. 


$15.00 a year. 


and 


ACCUMULATE YOUR OWN LAW LIBRARY AS YOU GO! 


Full texts of all court decisions on insurance cases of all 
kinds (fire, life and casualty—except surety and Workmen's 
Compensation) are published in 


THE INSURANCE LAW JOURNAL 


Cumulative index every six months. 


Ve will bind these issues for you every six months, into a substantial 
Binding charge $2 for each ’ 
documents for future rejfer- 


THE INSURANCE LAW JOURNAL 
27 Cedar Street, New York 


Index in every 


Send for free sample copy. 


volume. 
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Leon Irwin & Co. 
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MILES M. DAWSON & SON 
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WOODWARD, FONDILLER and RYAN 
Consultants 
Actuarial, Accounting and 
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75 Fulton St. New York 
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DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 
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| JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
Censulting Actuary 


LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 
Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 









Expert Advice on Domestic. Tropical and 
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Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Reom 101 Memorial Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 























J. Charles Seitz, F. A. I. A. 
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~“—_ san oa Accounting for a Life 
Insurance Company"’ 
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Author 
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228 North La Selle Serest, = Illinois 
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Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
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SIDNEY H. PIPE, 
Fellow, Actuarial Society of America, 
Fellow, American Institute be Actuartes, 
Associate, British Insti 

MAJOR E. P. S. ALLEN, D. s. _ 

Associate, Actuarial Society of America. 


PIPE & ALLEN 


Consulting Actuaries 
1711-1712 Metropolitan Bidg., Toronto, Ont. 






GEORGE B. BUCK 
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Speciali in Employee's 
Benefit = Pension Funds 


25 SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK 
























ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


Consulting Actuary 


807 Paul Brown Bidg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


JNO. A. COPELAND 
Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 











and 800 Securities Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 
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ERSTON L. MARSHALL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
301 Iowa Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


T. J. MCCOMB | 
CONSULTING ACTUARY | 


Oklahoma City, Okla 
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J. H. O’ROURKE, Jr. 

UNDER COVER AND STRAIGHT 

CLAIM INVESTIGATIONS 
PHONES: 


GERMA its N 8105 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Liability of 
Automobile Users 
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for Personal Injury 
By Clayton G. Hale 





FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 


Associates 
Fred B. Swartz, C. P. A 
W. L. Clayton 
E. P. Higgins 





A booklet for distribution 
among large users of automobiles, 
as an unusual and effective sales 
document for Automobile Liabil- 


PHILADELPHIA ity Insurance. 











PRICES 
Single Copy, 50 cents 


12 copies... 4.80 
25 - «ec @&F 100 











50 copies. 16.25 
“ . 30.00 


L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street, Chicago 
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A BRAND NEW BOOK 
| Use and Occupancy 
| Insurance Simplified 
| 


Give 
Your 
Clients 
Full 


By HOWARD CAMPBELL 
Perhaps you, too, have thought this important 
line too intricate. 

Read this clear, concise, ¢omplete treatise on this 


| 
S ° important coverage by one whose wide and 
ervice varied experience has made him unusually quali- 
| fied to write on this subject. 
* After thoroughly covering all phases of this 
e business, the author’ devotes a full chapter in 


explaining how to sell it. 
Price, Single Copy, $1.00 
Send for circular describing this book fully and giving quantity discounts 
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N. Y. Exchange Rules 


(Concluded from page 29) 

(e) Musical instrument floaters. 

3. Special classes. 

(a) Jewelry block policies. 

(b) Radium floaters. 

(c) Specific articles of a floating na- 
ture which are to be covered anywhere 
the property may be, e. g., storage bat- 
teries, contractors’ equipment, adding 
machines, etc. 

(d) Insurance on property for ex- 
hibition purposes wherever it may be. 

(e) Horse and wagon policies cover- 
ing wherver horses, wagons and equip- 
ment may be. 

(f) Theatrical policies covering 
wherever theatrical properties and 
(or) paraphernalia may be. 

(g) Film floaters, i. s.., builder’s 
risk during production, or coverage on 
completed films wherever they may be. 

(h) Installation risks, i. e., machin- 
ery or equipment during period of in- 
stallation until termination of seller’s 
interest. The so-called all-risk rate 
shall not be less than the fire, tornado, 
earthquake, riot, civil commotion and 
explosion rates as published combined, 
plus proper loading for marine haz- 
ards. 

(i) Salesmen’s samples floater. 

(j) Bridges (commonly granting all 
risks so-called) unless fire, tornado, 
earthquake and (or) riot and civil 
commotion are the only hazards de- 
sired, provided also that the so-called 
all-risk rate shall not be less than the 
fire, tornado, earthquake, riot, civil 
commotion and explosion rates as pub- 
lished combined, plus proper loading 


for marine hazards. 

(k) Merchandise and (or) property 
in transit, while waiting for or under- 
going processing in bleacheries, fumi- 
gators, dysters, throwsters and other 
similar processing until delivered to 
store, warehouse or final place of deliv- 
ery contemplated at the time shipment 
was made. (Not marine insurance un- 
less including coverage in transit to 
and (or) from processors.) 

(1) Single interest policies covering 
the interest of the seller only, in mer- 
chandising sold under partial payment, 
contract of sale or instalment sales 
contract. Such policies must cover mer- 
chandise in transit and may extend un- 
til payments have been completed, but 
must not extend beyond the termina- 
tion of the seller’s interest. Any such 
policy which includes protection of the 
purchaser’s interest is not marine in- 
surance. 

4. Bailee policies. 

(a) Bailee’s customers insurance 
(e. g., laundrymen’s, dyers’ and clean- 
ers’ [customers’ goods]). These poli- 
cies cover in transit and during process 
(fire, theft and (or) various perils). 

(b) Furriers’ and (or rug storers 
customers policies (e. g., open policies 
under which certificates are issued by 
the furriers and the rug storage con- 
cerns covering specified garments or 
rugs), the property of his customers, 
covering fire, theft and (or) various 
perils. 

(c) Legal liability policy—merchan- 
dise the property of others in the cus- 
tody of the insured, who is bailee (not 
for storage purposes but only if await- 
ing shipment and (or) processing). 


, 








INSURANCE 


A. T. TAMBLYN, V. P. and Sec. 


Balance Due from Com- 
i Pe ee 
Accrued Interest ........ 


763,307.24 
36,512.75 


$6,500,362.09 


AMERICAN RESERVE 


85 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


T. B. BOSS, President 


E. L. MULVEHILL, Treasurer 


January 1, 1931 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Pe rte $ 665,669.65 Premium Reserve ....... $2,864,804.91 
Bonds (Market) . 2,320,993.71 Reserve for Losses...... 478,427.00 
Stocks (Market) ....... 2,713,878.74 Balance Due Companies.. 538,989.51 


PROGRESS SINCE ORGANIZATION IN 1925 


COMPANY 


J. W. COCHRAN, Vice-President 


All other Liabilities...... 15,000.00 
Capital ..... $1,000,000.00 
Surplus ..... 1,603,140.67 
Surplus to Treatyholders. 2,603,140.67 


$6,500,362.09 


Surplus to 











Assets Treatyholders 
January 1, 1926 $3,045,464.29 $1,225,955.18 
January 1, 1927 3,156,561.39 1,132,227.14 
January 1, 1928 3,499,641.73 1,333,473.59 
January 1, 1929 4,630,228.36 2,299,387.01 
January 1, 1930  4,349,348.31 —-2,003,306.95 
January 1, 1931 6,500,362.09 —_2,603,140.67 


REINSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 
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On the horizon of 
Foreign Insurance 
—an American 


policy is welcomed. 





I HE intricate legal re- 


quirements and the long dis- 
tance negotiations which arise 
to perplex and inconvenience 
local brokers and agents in 
handling foreign insurance 
for American concerns, have 
been effectively overcome. 


Through the local head- 
quarters of the A. I. U., a 
comprehensive knowledge of 
such conditions and laws is 
conveniently at your disposal, 
and all necessary foreign 
transactions are handled lo- 
cally by our staff. In addition 
to such advantages as placing 
insurance through home of- 
fices, our world-wide facilities 
enable us to arrange loss set- 
tlement negotiations without 
loss of time. 

We will be glad to assist you in 
any way, and we extend for your 
use the foreign information facil- 


ities which are a part of our serv- 
ice to brokers and agerts. 











..» AMERICAN ... 


INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS 
CORPORATION 


80 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK 
JOHN 5477 
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GENERAL 
REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


E. H. BOLES, President 


80 John Street 200 Bash Street 
NEW YORK, N.Y. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 








FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1930 


ASSETS 
Inve rlments: 


U. S. Government Bonds 790,697.00 

State, Municipal & County Bonds 721,880.00 
Railroad Bonds and Stocks 2,317,660.00 
Public Utility Bonds and Stocks co 4,012,390.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds and Stocks 2,2835,246.00 
Guaranteed Real Estate Mortgages 879,250.00 
$11,005,123.00 

Cash in Banks and Office 581,167.22 
Presmeuans tn Coates GF Caectiom. coc cccccccccdeccccucsecevecece 521,614.68 
Interest Due and Accrued 82,852.52 


Other Admitted Assets 115,708.04 


$12,306,465.46 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Loss and Loss Expenses: 
Liability and Compensation 
Other Kinds of Insurance 





Unearned Premium Reserve , 

Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and other Liabilities. . 

Capital. . aS ert S $1,500,000.00 
Surplus aad 1,075,229.73 


SURPLUS TO TREATYHOLDERS. ..............000 sesesces 2,575,229.73 
$12,306,465.46 








CASUALTY, FIDELITY and SURETY 
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East Shows Best 1930 
Accident Record 


Decreases in Auto Deaths in East 
Met by Corresponding Western 
Increase; January Deaths High 


HARTFORD, CONN., March 24.—Fig- 
ures on the number of deaths due to 
automobile accidents in 1930 from 40 
States indicate that motor vehicle 
fatalities last year increased 4.51 per 
cent over the record of 1929. This per- 
centage of increase when applied to the 
total number of automobile deaths in 
1929 indicates that last year at least 
32,500 persons were killed, according 
to the Travelers. 

Thirty-eight of the 40 States have 
reported figures for the entire year, 
while the figures from two States are 
for 11 months each. Ten of the forty 
States reported a reduction in motor 
vehicle fatalities, ranging from less 
than 1 per cent in New Jersey to near- 
ly 19 per cent in Nevada. 

In all the remaining 30 States there 
were increases in motor vehicle deaths 
last year over 1929. These increases 
range from less than 1 per cent in 
Washington State to more than 50 per 
cent in New Mexico. Eleven States 
with figures for the whole year re- 
ported had more than 10 per cent in- 
creases in fatalities, while West Vir- 
ginia, on the basis of the report for 
11 months, also shows an increase in 
excess of 10 per cent. 

By geographic divisions of the United 
States on the basis of the available 
statistics, the New England, Middle 
Atlantic and West South Central group 
of States each had fewer deaths from 
automobile accidents last year than in 
1929. The decrease in New England 
States was nearly 4 per cent, in the 
Middle Atlantic States 2.5 per cent, 
while in the West South Central group, 
with figures from Oklahoma and Texas 
missing, the decrease in the States re- 
porting was more than 8 per cent. 

All the other geographic groups in 
the United States on the basis of avail- 
able figures showed increases. In the 
East North Central group of States, 
with figures from Illinois missing, the 
increase was nearly 4 per cent. In the 
Fast South Central group, all States 
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AMERICAN SURETY HOLDS 
PHILA. CONFERENCE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 23.— 
Surety and casualty officials from Pitts- 
burgh, Washington, Newark, Jersey 
City and Atlanta, Ga., attended the 
regional conference of the branch man- 
agers and special representatives of 
the American Surety Company and 
New York Casualty Company held 
last week in the Penn Athletic Club. 

Those in attendance from the New 
York home office were: A. A. Nelson, 
comptroller; H. N. Hutchinson, super- 
intendent of production; S. B. Brews- 
ter, manager, burglary insurance de- 
partment; F. W. Bul!, manager, con- 
tract department; W. MacInnes, man- 
ager, automobile insurace department; 
R. B. Hamilton, manager, court, pro- 
bate, license and miscellaneous depart- 
ment; and W. H. Riley, Eastern dis- 
trict special agent. 

R. H. Benham is local branch office 
manager. Other branch office man- 
agers who are attending include Arthur 
Schneider of Jersey City; John F. 
Clark of Newark; L. Bert Nye of 
Washington, D. C.; A. A. Rohrich of 
Pittsburgh and A. O. Davis of Atlanta, 
Ga. 

On Friday evening a banquet was 
held at the Penn Athletic Club, at which 
A. F. Lafrentz, first vice-president, was 
the principal speaker. 


reporting, the increase was nearly 11 
per cent. In the Mountain group of 
States, with figures from Colorado, 
Wyoming and Utah missing, the indi- 
cated increase was more than 16 per 
cent. In the West North Central 
group, figures from North Dakota and 
Nebraska missing, the increase was 
nearly 20 per cent. In the South 
Atlantic group of States, with figures 
from Georgia missing, and the record 
of deaths for West Virginia and Florida 
being for 11 months only, the increase 
was more than 9 per cent, while in the 
Pacific group of States, figures from all 
the States of that section included, the 
increase was nearly 6 per cent. 

In January, 1931, with figures on 
deaths available from 28 States, fatali- 
ties increased more than 17 per cent 
over the corresponding month of 1930. 


Casualty Cooperation 
Needed Says Burns 


President of the Maryland Casu- 
alty Blames Present Condi- 
tions to Its Lack 


BALTIMORE, March 23.— Closer co- 
operation not only between casualty 
insurance companies themselves, but 
between home office executives and field 
forces as well was advocated by F. 
Highlands Burns, president of the 
Maryland Casualty, in a speech last 
week before the Casualty and Surety 
Club of Baltimore. 

Mr. Burns, whose subject was “The 
Outlook,” said that the first coopera- 
tion is up to the companies themselves 
to instill and the last to the executives 
to instill. The companies, he said, have 
associations, but they only go so far 
and don’t realize what is good for one 
is good for all. Continuing, he said: 
“There are many things in which the 
companies could gain by cooperation, 
for instance, the accident health busi- 
ness, which is in a bad condition and 
no money is being made, and the com- 
panies are trying to reform this from 
the bottom and not from the top; one 
company has a certain clause and an- 
other company has another clause. 
They talk about trivial items instead 
of reforming the policy as it requires. 
Cooperation between the companies is 
vitally necessary for every company, 
and there are many things in which the 
companies could cooperate—I mean 100 
per cent cooperation. The business is 
always stirred up by some action of 
some companies which is beyond the 
pale, and no one benefits. If the com- 
panies had cooperated on compensation 
insurance, as they should have done, 
the country never would have been in 
the condition it is at present. 

“Total business written by the casu- 
alty companies in 1900 amounted to 
$26,783,000, in 1923, $671,853,000; in 
1926, $921,283,000, and in 1929, $1,555- 
226,000. This business was written by 
twenty-three stock companies and five 
mutuals, showing that the business has 
been increasing steadily, but last year 
very few of the companies made an 
increase in business, which was due to 
the general conditions.” 


Casualty, Surety, Ete. 





REINSURANCE 


A reinforcement which expands under- 
writing facilities for the reinsured at a 
substantial profit. 


Tailor-made treaties for casualty companies 


are provided by 


EMPLOYERS 
REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY 
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CHICAGO BAIL BOND BUREAU 
DENIED SUPPORT 

Surety company support for a cen- 
tral bail bond bureau in Chicago will 
not be forthcoming in view of the 
replies to inquiries on the matter re- 
ceived by the Surety Underwriters As- 
sociation of Chicago from twenty-one 
surety companies. 

President Gordon H. Fox of the 
Surety association has appointed a 
special committee to confer with chief 
justices of the criminal and municipal 
courts and explain the position taken 
by the surety companies. The com- 
panies it appears have refused to enter 
the proposed bureau in view of the un- 
desirable nature of the business. Orig- 
inally the proposal for a bureau was 
made by E. A. Collins, formerly with 
the Grand Central Surety in Chicago. 


W. H. CAUDILL PROMOTED BY 
CONSTITUTION INDEMNITY 
At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Constitution Indemnity 
Company of Philadelphia, W. H. Cau- 
dill, superintendent of the bond depart- 
ment, was elected a vice-president. 
Since the organization of the Con- 
stitution, Mr. Caudill has had active 
charge of the bonding department over 
which he continues supervision in addi- 
tion to assuming other executive duties. 
A graduate of the Law Department 
of the University of Michigan in 1910, 
Mr. Caudill started his insurance career 
in the legal department of the South- 
western Surety Company. During the 
past twenty years he has been actively 
interested in all phases of the casualty 
and surety business and brings to his 
new position an intimate knowledge of 
agency and organization problems. 





Casualty News 


COMPANY’S LICENSE SUSPENDED 


Following the action of E. Forrest 
Mitchel, insurance commissioner of 
California, who recently suspended the 
license of the California Highway In- 
demnity Exchange of Los Angeles, 
pending the collection of assessment, 
the company’s license has been sus- 
pended in Oregon, effective March 26, 
1931, according to statement of Insur- 
ance Commissioner Clare A. Lee 

Mr. Lee states that the examination 
made into the company’s affairs by the 
California insurance department re- 
veals a deficiency of $890,718.26 in 
liabilities over assets. 

The company has not filed its annual 
report with the Oregon insurance de- 
partment for 1930, according to Mr. 
Lee’s statement In 1929 the company’s 
report shows that it collected net pre- 
miums on automobile coverage in Ore- 
gon totaling $69,365 and paid $52,532 
in losses in the State. Total liabilities 
as shown by the examiner’s report were 
$1,225,180. Among these are listed 
$26,958.69 in unpaid losses and claims, 
other than liability, and $745,385.58 in 
unpaid liability losses, with total ad- 
mitted assets of $334,461.82. 





LELAND CUTLER HONORED 

Leland W. Cutler, vice-president of 
the Fidelity & Deposit and one of the 
best known insurance executives in the 
West, was elected president of the 
Stanford University Board of Trustees 
on March 20. A graduate of the class 
of 1906, Mr. Cutler has the honor of 
being the first Stanford man to become 
head of the board. 

Since his graduation he has been 
closely affiliated with the affairs of the 
university, having served as president 
of the Stanford Alumni Association, 
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from the Coast 


and also as a member of the board of 
trustees. 

Besides his activities in the univer- 
sity and insurance world, he has taken 
a prominent part in the civic circles of 
San Francisco. He is now president 
of the Chamber of Commerce. In 1928 
he was campaign chairman of the Com- 
munity Chest drive, and a trustee of 
the Public Library. 





MINING RATES UPHELD 


Enforcement of the Act of 1927 deal- 
ing with clothes cleaning establish- 
ments in California, may now be en- 
forced as a result of the action of the 
Supreme Court of the State in dismiss- 
ing the case of Carter vs. Stevens 
which squelches the state-wide injunc- 
tion against the measure, says Will J. 
French, director of the department of 
Industrial Relations, in his report for 
February to Governor James Rolph, Jr. 

Among other items considered in the 
report is a recent article published by 
the press in regard to the high com- 
pensation rate in the mining industry, 
which, it was declared, had forced sev- 
eral mines to cease operations. This 
statement, French says, is not correct, 
as not a mine has ceased business on 
account of high compensation. He com- 
ments that if the rates are ever to be 
reduced, the number of accidents and 
deaths must be lowered. 





COMPENSATION GAINS 


Premiums written in State compen- 
sation insurance showed a gain in 1930 
as compared to the previous year, ac- 
cording to the report. The increase 
totaled $88,943.07, and the total for the 
entire year was $7,743,745.57 as com- 
pared to $7,654,802.50 in 1929. 


37 


Guest Coverage Law for 
Pennsylvania 





Insurance Federation Back of Bill 
Regarding Non-Paying Auto 
Passengers 


PHILADELPHIA, March 23.—Pennsyl- 
vania is soon to have a Guest Coverage 
Law. Insurance men as a whole have 
been solidly in back of the movement 
and it has been agreed that a model 
bill was to be drawn up by the Insur- 
ance Federation for introduction to 
the Legislature. However, while the 
Federation was still working on its 
measure, two bills were introduced in 
the House. One, No. 364, by Repre- 
sentative Fish, and the other, No. 96, 
by Representative Baker. 

Both bills are virtually identical, 
with the exception that No. 96 goes 
into the matter a trifle more fully. 
The Federation has. adopted Mr. 
Baker’s bill and has sent out special 
notices to its members urging them to 
write their representatives in the 
Legislature to vote favorably on the 
measure. The bill reads as follows: 


Section 1—Be it enacted by the 
Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
in General Assembly met and it is 
hereby enacted by the authority of the 
same. That no person transported by 
the owner or operator of a motor vehi- 
cle as his guest without payment for 
such transportation shall have a cause 
of action for damages against such 
owner or operator for injury, death or 
loss in case of accident, unless such 
accident shall have been caused by the 
gross negligence or willful and wanton 
misconduct of the owner or operator 
of such motor vehicle and unless such 
gross negligence or willful and wanton 
misconduct contributed to the injury, 
death or loss for which the action is 
brought. 


Section 2.—This act shall not re- 
lieve a public carrier or any owner 
or operator of a motor vehicle while 
the same is being demonstrated to a 
prospective purchaser of responsibility 
for any injuries sustained by a pas- 
senger being transported by such pub- 
lic carrier or by such owner or oper- 
ator. 


CONSOLIDATED’S MICHIGAN 
APPOINTMENT 


James W. Brushwood, executive vice- 
president of Consolidated Indemnity 
and Insurance Company, announces the 
appointment of the Galster Insurance 
Agency, Galster Building, Petoskey, 
Mich., as general agents of the com- 
pany in northern Michigan. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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Insurance in Force $178,691,926.00 
New Paid Business 36,043,542.00 
Gain in Insurance in Force 12,621,948.00 
Total Assets 28,649,161.67 
Gain over 1929 2,844,704.51 
Total Income for 1930 7,778,840.89 
Surplus and Contingency Reserves 1,404,689.30 
Gain over 1929 161,169.23 
Ratio of Actual to Expected Mortality 42.6% 

















Mutual Trust 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


EDWIN A. OLSON, President 
77 West Washington Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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“We want 2,000 copies.. 


ulT WILL BE OUR OFFICIAL TEXTBOOK!” 










; O wrote the official of 
WALTER CLUFF’S a large life insurance 


course of study in 





company after reading 
LIFE Walter Cluff’s new book 
UNDERWRITING | on Life Underwriting 


EFFICIENCY Efficiency, which has just 


come off the press. 







Now ready 
in book form Based upon the experi- 
ences and experiments of 


Send f or this many years educational 


direction of thousands of 


Book today. life agents this book is 


acknowledged as 


being 
Your money the best life insurance 


; sales manual ever devel- 
back if you = 


SE ery 


' THE INSURANCE FIELD 


byrecamegit! (Serre ox 


' Cluff’s new book to me. 

‘ 
EDITION LIMITED! | hice : 
RUSH COUPON———— : 
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INSURANCE 
OFFICE ORGANIZATION 
AND ROUTINE 


By J. B. Welson, LL. M., and F. H. Sherriff, F. I. A. 


A valuable guide to the proper organization and conduct 
of an insurance company. Sets forth the best methods 
be followed in the formation and management of an insur- 
ance company’s staff. Practical features of operation, 
such as correspondence, branch control, agency audits, 
office systems and machines, are comprehensively dis- 


cussed. 
Price, $2.25 








Physiology and Anatomy. By Dr. Harold Gardiner. A 
concise and clearly written treatios, with numerous illus- 
trations. It also contains chapters on the common diseases 
and accidents (including industrial diseases), and a list of 
everyday medical terms. The book is designed particularly 
for insurance men and lawyers. 414 pages; cloth binding. 


Price, post paid, $3.00 





Principles of Insurance. By J. E. Eke. A book which 
will aid in a clear understanding of the principles and 
practices of accident, fire, marine and life insurance. 


Price, post paid, $1.50 








Accountancy. By Francis W. Pixley. An entirely new 
work dealing with Accountancy from a theoretical and 
practical point of view. The latest exposition of the 
science. 318 pages. 

Price, post paid, $2.25 





Dictionary of Fire Insurance. A Comprehensive Encyclo- 
pedia of the Law and Principles of Fire Insurance, and 
British and Foreign Practice. Edited by Bernard C. 
Remington, F. C. I. I. Contains contributions by prom- 
inent officials of fire insurance companies and other ex- 
perts. Subjects are arranged alphabetically and well 
cross-indexed. Important subjects are given ample space 
and full explanation, and a great amount of serviceable 
knowledge is presented in condensed form. 


480 pages, half leather binding, price $8.50 








Dictionary of Accident Insurance. A new, Encyclopedic 
Work Dealing with the Principles, Law and Practice of 
Every Branch of Accident Insurance. Edited by J. 
Welson, LL. M., F. C. LL, F. C. I. S. Contains many 
contributions by well-known authorities on British Acci- 
dent Insurance Law and Practice, with numerous forms 
and documents. In each particular section, subjects are 
arranged alphabetically. Covers all classes of insurance 
except life, fire and marine. 


814 pages, half-leather binding, price, $17.50 





Insurance. A Practical Exposition for the i? 7 and 
Business Man. By T. E. Young, B. A., F. R. Ss. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. A lucid, aT exposition 
of the principles and practice of life, fire, marine and 
other branches of insurance. Adopted as a text book by 
Yale University. 


424 pages, third edition, price, $3.00 





Principles of Marine Law. By Lawrence Duckworth. A 
knowledge of Marine Law is of the utmost importance to 
all those who are in any way connected with marine in- 
surance or the shipping trade, and the volume covers all 
the essential features. 


Price, post paid, $2.25 





Office Organization and Management. By Lawrence R. 
Dicksee, M. Com., F. C. A., and H. E. Blain. This volume 
gives in detail, with the aid of specially selected illustra- 
tions and copies of actual business forme, a complete 
description of management and organization under the 
most improved and up-to-date methods. 315 pages, cloth. 
























Price, post paid, $2.25 





SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


of the above works for the Insurance world 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE 243 W. 391TH Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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London Lloyds Pays Claim 
to McFadden Estate 


Possibility of Contesting Cause of 
Death Fades as Companies Offer 
Partial Settlements 
New York, March 23.—There will 
be no contest in the Pennsylvania courts 
to decide whether the little, innocent 
looking electric vibrator was the acci- 
dental cause of death of George H. 
McFadden, wealthy cotton broker, early 

in January at his home at Villanova. 

The last chance of a contest faded 
when it was announced that Lloyds of 
London had settled the $650,000 acci- 
dent policy carried by McFadden. 
Executors of the McFadden estate in 
Philadelphia say that the settlement 
amounted to “more than $500,000.” 

Lloyds of London carried the major 
portion of the $1,019,250 accident in- 
surance of McFadden’s. It was the 
largest block of personal accident in- 
surance ever carried by any one man. 
The remaining $369,250 is split among 
seventeen American companies. 

When news of Lloyds action reached 
this country, a meeting of the American 
companies was called in New York. 
At the meeting it was reported that 
the investigation had been completed, 
the step taken by Lloyds was discussed 
and plans were formulated for the con- 
certed action of the companies. 

Lloyds settlement has no bearing on 
the action of the American companies, 
it is said. Lloyds had no application 
from McFadden. Theirs was solely 
an over the counter deal and their sole 
defense in denying liability lay in prov- 
ing that the death was not accidental. 

The American companies however, 
have a number of arguments such as 
“constructive fraud,” and the failure to 
give correct information in applying. 

Lloyds Casualty three weeks ago filed 
a bill of equity in the Federal Court in 
Philadelphia to restrain McFadden’s 
beneficiaries from starting suit to col- 
lect a $25,000 accident policy. Lloyds 
Casualty defense was based on “con- 
structive fraud” charges. This com- 
pany will continue its action, it is said, 
no matter what steps the other com- 
panies will take. 

It is understood that the American 
companies will offer a settlement to the 
McFadden estate far below that given 
by Lloyds of London and that in the 
event it is rejected, it will then be 
necessary for the estate to file seven- 
teen separate suits. 








The Home Indemnity and Southern 
Surety have been elected to member- 
ship in the Surety Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of Chicago. The Consolidated 
Indemnity has withdrawn from mem- 
bership. 
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S. B. HOAG SUCCEEDS LATE 
EUGENE OBERDORFER 


Ernest Sturm, chairman of the board 
of the “America Fore” group of insur- 
ance companies, has announced the 
appointment of Selwyn B. Hoag as res- 
ident manager of the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty Co., at Atlanta, Ga., to succeed 
the late Eugene Oberdorfer. The offi- 
cial installation of Mr. Hoag as res- 
ident manager took place in Atlanta 
this week. 

Mr. Hoag is a native of Petersburg, 
Va. He entered a local insurance 
agency in that city in 1910 and for the 
10 years prior to June, 1930, was in 
charge of production for the Peters- 
burg Insurance Co. which, besides op- 
erating the fire underwriting company 
also conducted a large local agency, 
writing all classes of fire and casualty 
business. Since June, 1930, Mr. Hoag 
has been in the southeastern depart- 
ment of the “America Fore” companies, 
in charge of, automobile and trans- 
portation departments. 

Farrant Todd, Eugene F. King, 
Frank Maloney and William C. Knight 
remain as assistant resident managers 
of the Atlanta office. 





BALTIMORE CASUALTY CLUB 
PARTY 


BALTIMORE, March 23.—Over 100 
members and guests attended the St. 
Patrick’s stag party of the Casualty 
Club of Baltimore at Arion Park. The 
festivities opened with an oyster roast 
followed by a dinner and a bridge tour- 
nament, which was won by the Fidelity 
and Deposit Company. W. A. Connor, 
of the New Amsterdam Casualty Com- 
pany; W. H. Bokman, United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company; Car- 
roll Tubman, Maryland Casualty, and 
Philip Wall, of the Fidelity and De- 
posit Company, had charge of the 
affair. 


Farmers Need It—Want It 
(Concluded from page 9) 

signs of illness it is the owner’s duty, 
by contract, to notify the insurance 
company by wire of the condition so 
that everything may be done to save its 
life. If it dies, a veterinary’s certificate 
must accompany the claim. 

In the spring months, the agent who 
lives in or near the farm country might 
spend several profitable afternoons 
driving through from farmhouse to 
farmhouse placing the coverage. Rates 
are reasonably low, and it is an addi- 
tional form of protection to add to 
farm fire coverage. 





Some Men 


Don’t Know 


BONDS 


RECENTLY an insur- 
ance man said to one of 
our special agents: 


“IT would like to repre- 
sent a company like 


THE EMPLOYERS’ 


only you don’t’ write 
bonds . . . and my bond- 
ing business is quite 
large.” 

May we broadcast our 
correction of this false 
belief? 

THE 

EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 
does write bonds, all 


kinds, in fact practically 
every kind of insurance 
except life. 


Agency connections are 
always open to bonding 
specialists, 


Write to our General 
Agent, Branch Manager, 
or to the Agent’s Depart- 
ment, Boston, Massachu- 


setts. 
THE 
EMPLOYERS’ 
GROUP 


Practically every kind of Insur- 

ance except Life Insurance, in- 

cluding Fidelity and Surety 
: Bonds 


AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


LTD. 
110 Milk Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Casualty, Surety, Ete. 











UNSURANCTE STOCKS 








COMPANY 


Stock House 
Specializing 


Aetna C.48., Hartford. 
Conning & Co., Hart 
Aetna Ins. (Fire), Hart 
Conning & Co., Hart 
Aetna Life, Hartford 
Conning & Co., Hart 
Amer. Equit., N. Y.. .. 
Lyon, Clokey & Co 
Amer. Ins., Newark 


As of December 31, 1930 








A. Atkins. 

Milliken & Pell, Nwk 
American Surety, N.Y. 
Auto Ins., Hartford 

Conning & Co., Hart 
Bn wW & Shiprs., N.Y 

Atkins. 
B: ait ~Amer., N. Y 

Cc Sincere & Co., Chi.| 
Boston Casualty, Bos 

C. A. Day & Co., Bos 

H.D. Knox & Co.,Bos 
Boston Ins., Boston 

C. A. Day & Co., Bos. | 

H.D. Knox & Co.,Bos.| 
Bronx Fire, N. Y 

Lyon, Clokey & Co. 
Brooklyn Fire, Brklyn 

Lyon, Clokey & Co... 
Carolina Ins., Wilm'g'n 

A. Atkins. 

Chi. F.&M., Chicago 

C. Sincere & Co., Chi 
City of N.Y., N.Y 

4. Atkins 
Columbian Nat'l Life, 

Boston 
C. A. Day & Co., Inc.| 
Boston 

H.D. Knox & Co.,Bos 
Conn. Gen. Life, Hart 

Conning & Co., Hart 
Continental Cas., Chi 

C. Sincere & Co., Chi 
Continental Ins., N.Y 
Eagle Fire, Newark 
Emp. Reins , Kan. City 
Excess Ins. Co. of Am., | 

New York 
Fidelity & Deposit 


Fid.-Phen. Fire, N. Y...| 
ww owe Newark 
A. Atk 
Millike n nd Pell, Nwk 
Frank’n Fire, Phila. (N) 
A. Atkins 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls 


A. Atkins. 
Globe & Rutgers, N. Y 
Globe Ins., Pittsburgh 


Lyon, Clokey & Co. 
Great Amer. Ins., Inc 
N. Y 


A. Atkins ao 
Hanover Fire, N 


A. Atkins 
Harmonia Fire, Buffalo 
Hart. Fire, Hartford. 
Conning & Co., N.Y 
Hartford Steam Boiler & 
Inspn., Hartford 
Conning & Co., N.Y. 
Home Ins., New York.. 
\. Atkins 
Imp. & Exp., N. Y 
Independent Fire, Phila 
Lyon, Clokey & Co 
Ind. Indem., Phila. 
Ins. Co. of N.A., Phila 
Kan. Cty. Life, Kan. C 
Knickerbocker Ins.,.N.Y./ 
Lyon,'Clokey & Co 


Outstanding 


| 





3,000, 000) 
7, 500, 000 
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$ 
10 
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15,000, 000) 0 | 


2, 000, 000) 5 
6,681,570) 6 
7,500,000) 
eennenes 

1,000,000) 2 


| 
1,000, 000) 


100,000) 25 | 


3,000, 000|100 | |57 


1,000,000) 25 | § 
1,000,000) 5 | 


500,000} 10 
500,000) 10 


1,000, 000| 100 


2,000, 000) 100 


3,000,000} 10 | 


3,500,000) 10 
19,420,991) 10 
1,000,000; 5 
1,500,000) 10 


750, 020| 5 
6,000,000) 50 


13,797,717) 10 
18,777,000) 10 
2,500,000; 5 


5,000,000} 10 


7,000, 000} 100 
1,000,000) 10 


16, 300, 000 


4,000, 000 


1,000, 000 
12,000,000 


3,000, 000 


24,000, 000 


1,000, 000 
1,000, 000 


1,250,000) 5 
10,000,000; 10 
1,000, 000); 100 
1,000,000) b5 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Total Earnings 


Per Share 


4sof Mar 


| 23, 1931 


ccun 


Annual Dividend Rate 


Dollars per Share 


| 


-| 


~] 


$ 
50.79] 70.02} 2 


35.48) 62:30) a4. 
| 33.10 set ‘4 
| 11.66) 16.21] —2. | : 
49} 1.00 


| 13.31] 18.02| 
:77| 67.71 
86| 36. 
07|105 .47 
45) 25.32|—9 





20.7 63 
| 


70) 31.74) 2. 


| 21.64 34.05|—6 


5.23) 19.43|—4. 


& 
2 


on | Bid 


|-.---| 84 
91) 2.00) 


33} i 
19| £1.20 


| 
sal 41.00) ~§ 


.77|116.68|—8..: 


|383.87\519.16| 45.6: 


76 02/530 ‘ 
| 
66/110. 
00} 30. 
| 32.80) 41.7 
| 25.00) 35. 
25.00) 29 


11.89] 14, 
~~ 00) 128. 


| 97.15 48. 
24.67 

‘a 32.06 
2.24) 31. 


732. 84/943 .20/e39. 
1 


4.18] 16.03/—1 


| 


2.98) 33.37 
2.00) 47. 


30.26) 34 
2.25) 63. 
' 


60! 
14) 38.7 


44.36) 67. 
8.53 | 9. 


12.08; 17.53|—7.33 
49.99) 61.80) 6. 


|556.09/1589.96| 68. 
15.54) 22.32|—4. 
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| 
| 
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2.30) 
2.96) 


86 


31 20) 


31| 2.50) 
38} 16.00 
69! c2.00 


fe | High (Asked) 


= 
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or 
<) 


Low (Bid) 


| 85 


29 


’ tiz0 1100 
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143) 


1755 1670 


194 


402 


| 30 
| 663 


| 61 | 


74} 10} 


17 | 20 


64 
| 
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40 | 
10} 


8 
614 

900 
21 


14 


353 


26} 


64 


58 


30 
74 
5 

603 

795 

17 


|| Nat'l Surety, N. ¥.. “000; 000) "44|100.72 


N. Y. Fire, N. Y. 1,000,000) b5 


|| Old Colony Ins., Boston| | 1,000, 000) 10¢ :35|753.27} 60 


| Rhode I. Ine. Prov, -65) 29.14) 1.05)1.20+ 


Mass. Bd. & Ins., Bos'n. 4,000,000} 25 63.90 


Mer. & Man. Fire,N’wk.| 1,000,000) | 16.94 





| People’s Nat. Fire, N.Y. .74| 14.66) —8.75 


|| Republic Fire, Pitts. . , 000,000} 10 | 21. ‘37. in £2.00) 
| 


| Security Ins. Co. of New| 


U.S. Fire, New York -| 5,000,000) 10 | 42.0 


High and 
iF -| Low for 
As of December 31, 1930 d 1931 


| 
| 


Lincoln Nat. Life, Fort | | 
Wayne, Ind.. [2,500,000 1/0 2/4.00 7 
Conning & Co, Hart..|.".. .} 

Lloyds Cas., N.Y. 2,000, 000| 10 | 18.58 

Maryland Gas., Balt....| 5,000,000} 10 | 59.38) ¢ 


| 





COMPANY 


Stock House 
Specializing 


Annual Dividend Rate| 


wo [1 Par r Value 
uidating 


ue 
Dollars per Share 


Total Earnings 


Capital Stock 
Per Share 


Outstanding 


Li 
V 








“ Book Value 
al 


C. A. Day & Co., Ine. 

Boston. . RK a ee 
H.D. Knox & Co.,Bos.|. . 7 | 
Lyon, Clokey & Co... 


_ 2. rk 2 . 
Mo.St.Life,St.Louis(N). 18.11 
C. Sincere & Co., Chi . . ; 
National Cas., Detroit. . 16.67 
Sincere & Co., Chi.|.... Bet 
Nati. Fire, Hartford.. ,000, | 48. 
Conning & Co., Hart.|. 7 ae Ee 
ay hy ade Y.....| 10,000, | 9. 


Atkins 
ro Sincere & Co., Chi . a 











Nat'l Union Fire, Pitts.. ‘| 000, 000) .11}263.36 
N. Eng. Fire, Pittsfield . 300, .14) 38.26 
C. A. Day & Co., Inc., ‘| 
Boston. . . ‘ : . em os ae 
H. D. Knox & Co.,Bos| : ee ae 
N. Hamp. Fire, Man- | | | 
chester. 3,000,000) 10 .35| 46.47 
C. A. Day & Co., Ine., | | | 
Boston . 
H.D. Knox & Co. ‘Bos | 








ioe. Clokey & Co., 
New York. 
C. Sincere & Co., Chi . 





C. ‘A. Day & Co, Inc.,| 


Bos ; , 
H.D. Knox & Go. Bes | Is a R al 
Pacific Fire, N. Y.. 3 .83)112.51) 13 


Phoenix Ins., Hartford. . .72| 57.21) 3.79 
Conning & Co., Hart..| | , 
Presidential F.&M.,Chi. " ’ 77 .53|—19.28)..... 
C. Saou 6. Chi.}.. See S Se, 
Prov., Wash., Prov , 000, i 60.44) 3.85) 
C.A. Day & Co., a. | 
Boston . in and kane Ria 
H.D. Knox & Co. Bos.| | | 
Cc . og Co., Inc., 15%s | 
ee 
20 





H. DY Knox é Co. Bos. 





Lyon, Clokey & Co. 
Y 


| Reine Life of Am., Chi... i b.60}180.68) 13.90 90) 6. 04 
C. Sincere & Co. ‘ 3 ee nes ies ne ; 








A —. New Haven| 2,600, | 81.66)111.76) 4.75 3.00) 
Quine Paid. ‘ ina aad oes Se Pon 

Springfield, Mass... | " 96.15) 135.02) 12.21) 4.50 
C.A. Day & Co., Inc., | | 


Boston. . . . ; 
H.D. Knox & Co.,Bos 


i. we [ 113 
| St. Paul F.&M., St. P..| 4,000,000) 25 uM 59) 143. 37] 17.43] 6.25]... .| |180 169 


Stuyvesant Fire, N. Y..| 1,000,000) 25 .96| 79.31]—6.97| 2.00) 55 | 363 
A. Atkins, :| -| 46 | | 
Travelers Ins., Hart. . 20, 000, 000/100 |232.9 2)858. 5: 52| 32. .00 1120} 1025 
Conning & Co., Hart.| ES Se : .| 1025) 1040 | 
United Life & Ace. Ins., } | 
Co., Concord.. | 500,000; 25 44.57/102. 14| 2. 
C. A. Day & Co., Inc., 
Boston. . . ‘| Em a a 
H.D. Knox & Co., Bos..|._.. FRR UG eS oe 


| U.S. Fidelity & Guar- | 


anty, Baltimore.. 10,000, 000] 10 | 24.2) 3! 32.57 
53 .87 4.17 


U.S. Mer. & Ship., N.Y. | 1,000,000|100 |321. s5| 443.79) d44.7 
Vir. F.&M., Richmond. . 500,000) 25 | 95. 42/126. 52} 2.7 
A. Atkins. = 
Westchester Fire, N.Y...| 2,000, 000) 10° 1400. is 57. 7 3.78 
A. Atkins. ; | 7 rT 





a. Includes $0.57 gain from 
b. 5000 shares pre ferred $100 par; 


On common stock; 7 per cr 


s. Stock dividend. 


nt paid on preferred. 


Mixed Claims Commission. 
100,000 shares common $5 par. 


d. Includes $12.29 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 
e. Includes $18.77 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 
f. Current rate. 
g. Annual rate. 
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NATIONAL SURETY WINS HARE & 
CHASE SUIT 


The $3,050,817.80 law suit which the 
reorganizers of the failed instalment 
note firm of Hare & Chase of Phila- 
delphia brought against the National 
Surety Company three years ago under 
an ultimate loss bond was decided in 
favor of the Surety company by Judge 
Julian Mack in the U. S. District Court 
of the Southern District of New York, 
last Friday. Judge Mack permanently 
enjoined the Hare & Chase reorgan- 
izers from prosecuting their claim fur- 
ther in a court of law. 

Wm. B. Joyce, chairman of the Na- 
tional Surety Company, said in com- 
ment on the decision: 

“The decision enjoins the plaintiff 
from proceeding with its action at law 
against the National Surety Company 
in which a recovery of approximately 
$3,000,000 was sought. The injunction 
was granted on the ground of equitable 
estoppel, and the decision completely 
vindicates the position which the Na- 
tional Surety Company has taken in 
this matter. 





MARYLAND CASUALTY TO OPEN 
BIRMINGHAM OFFICE 


BALTIMORE, March 23.—Effective on 
April 1, R. A. Brown & Co., Inc., of 
Birmingham, Ala., will relinquish busi- 
ness in the State of Alabama, with the 
exception of Jefferson County, to the 
Maryland Casualty Company. They 
have been agents for many years. 

The Maryland Casualty Company 
will open a service office in Birmingham 
on the same date, which will take over 
the work formerly done by R. A. 
Brown & Co. The new office will be 
under the management of Ed. L. 
Castleton, who is well known in that 
territory, having served with R. A. 
Brown & Co., for a number of years. 















Insurance 
Company 
Stocks 


Inquiries Invited 


_ARTHUR ATKINS & CO. 
_149 Broadway 


New York 
Barclay 4815 
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Increasing Demand for 
Surety Protection 





Noticeable Increase in Fidelity 
Bonds on Employees of Com- 
mercial Organizations 


The Fidelity and Casualty Company, 
New York, calls attention to the fact 
that many industrial and mercantile 
companies are showing an increasing 
interest in surety protection against 
the defalcations of members of their 
working staffs. 


An officer of the Fidelity and Casu- 
alty says that there was a time when 
fidelity bonds were carried mainly by 
banks and other financial enterprises, 
and only to a limited extent by com- 
mercial organizations, but in late years 
there has been a noticeable increase 
in the number of mercantile and in- 
dustrial corporations taking fidelity 
protection against defalcations by em- 
ployees. Recently the gain in such 
policies taken by “non-banking” con- 
cerns has been particularly marked, 
not only in the New York City district, 
but in most other parts of the country 
as well. As a result, this class of 
coverage is showing rapid growth. 
Fidelity bonds, he said, have long been 
carried as a matter of routine by many 
of the larger business corporations, 
but now the relatively smaller com- 
panies are joining the ranks of policy- 
holders. 

Whether this is due to the fear of 
losses that might still develop because 
of sub-normal business conditions, or 
to a greater realization of the oppor- 
tunities of trusted employees to help 
themselves to company funds, has not 
been definitely ascertained. 


WOULD CREATE MOTOR COM- 
MISSION FOR CLAIM CASES 


BALTIMORE, March 23.—A _ State 
motor compensation commission of 
three members would be _ provided 
under a bill introduced in the General 
Assembly. The measure would create 
a department for compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance, which would examine 
operators, probably once a year. 


Under the plan injured persons, ex- 
cept operators or guest passengers, 
would file claims for personal injuries 
with the commission, which would 
determine the extent of injuries and 
the amount of compensation. 

The bill proposes that the commission 
set the premium rates, the minimum 
for persons who have not been con- 
victed of reckless driving, speeding or 
driving while intoxicated and higher 
premiums for those who have been in- 
volved in accidents or convicted of 
violations. 















New Jersey News 












HARLES R. BLUNT, State Com- 

missioner of Labor, in pursuance 
of recommendations recently suggested 
by an advisory commission, has promul- 
gated a report from that body urging 
a complete revision of the present 
Workmen’s Compensation laws in New 
Jersey and, also, an increase in the per- 
sonnel for the Workmen’s Compensation 
Bureau. 

The importance of this bureau is at- 
tested by the fact that last year over 
$8,000,000 was paid out in compensa- 
tion awards and more than 28,000 hear- 
ings held. 

The commission comprises A. Dun- 
can Reid, president of the Globe In- 
demnity Company; Thos. E. Eames, 
vice-president of the State Federation 
of Labor; Dr. J. B. Morrison represent- 
ing the Medical Society of New Jersey; 
William S. Landes, president of the 
Celluloid Corporation, and Maximilian 
M. Stallman, representing the New 
Jersey State Bar Association. 

Commissioner Blunt has promised to 
incorporate the proposed recommenda- 
tions in bills to be submitted to the 
present legislature. 

* *~ * 

According to the last monthly report 
of the Department of Labor, New 
Jersey benefited from a slight seasonal 
improvement in industrial activity and 
subsquent labor employment. Several 
branches of the textile industry, in- 
cluding silk and allied mills, manufac- 
turing rayon goods, reported an in- 
crease in employment as did also the 
shipbuilding plants of Kearney. 

Paterson showed improvement in the 
silk mills but employment was still be- 
low average. Newark area was more 
active but Passaic woolen factories re- 
mained normal. 
































































WANTED 


American Investment 
S won 
Boston Insurance 
Columbian Nat’l. Life 
New Hampshire Fire 
United Life & Accident 
and all other 


New England Insurance Stocks 


CHAS. A. DAY & CO. 


Incorporated 


| Sears Bldg. 
) 
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Casualty, Surety, Etc. 








MWISSUED !2! 
LIFE AGENTS BRIEF 


REVISED AND IMPROVED, THE 1931 EDITION IS AGAIN THE FIRST 
OF ITS KIND IN THE FIELD 


Why Thousands Use For over a week, the Life Agents Brief eet 1931 
a : has been going forward to Life Underwriters who are 
THE LIFE AGENTS BRIEF” anxious to receive the best in the field. This book, 


—Because It presents premium rates both on the participat- for years the most complete and satisfactory of any 
ing and non-participa asis from ages o ° ° . ° 
an techies and admits _- instant comparison of vest-pocket book, brings with it greater improvements 
rates with any other company without turning in 1931. 
over a number of pages. 
—Because It presents surrender values on the several leading Necessary Information for a Well 
forms of policies from ages. 15 to 65 inclusive so a 
that when it is desired with the tables of net cost Informed Underwriter 
of insurance at any age to show them in con- 
junction, the data is instantly at hand for any A Life Insurance Agent proves his ability to the 


company listed. e wr hi e 
—Because It presents the annual dividend scales payable in appli t and satis of his knowledge when he 
+ on the several leading = equal pasetes can answer questions with regard to rates, cost, divi- 
of companies at every age from ages to . . _ * . : 
inclusive en the ordinary Mle plan or endowment dend illustrations, etc. This is precisely what this 
at age 85 and from ages 25 to 65 inclusive on the publication does. 
20 pay and 20 year endowment plans. In addition, 
data is also presented in such a way that it af- 
fords instant illustrations at any given age over 
a 20 year period. The information offered includes 
the total premiums, dividends received, net cost, 
on F em and average net cost over a 20 year 
period. 


—Because It presents dividend histories or net cost for 5 
and 10 year periods on issues of 1921 at ages 
25, 35, 45 and 55. 


—Because It further presents 20 year actual histories on 
issues of 1916 and 1911 im a concise and clear 
manner and enables the user to obtain precise 
information as to the ultimate cost of insurance. 
No other work goes into such complete detail in 
this respect. 


—Because It presents a schedule showing the number of 
years in which a policy will be paid up if left to 
accumulate with interest as (a) paid up life in- 
surance policy, or, (b) mature as endowment and 
(c) Rate of interest paid. 


—Because It presents industrial and infantile industrial pol- 
icies on the Whole Life, 20 Year Endowment and 
and Special 25 cents policies. 


—Because It presents dividends paid im 1931 on fully paid 
life policies. 


—Because It presents group insurance. 


—Because It presents LEADING FEATURE POLICIES data 
such as the Family Income Policy, Modified Life 
Policies, Retirement and Annuity Policies, Or- 
dinary Life Preferred Risk Policies and a number 
- = er leading policies by most of the compani 
isted. 


—Because It presents standard disability provision d th tes char ° 
" tt. ae The Best Book in 


adopted by the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 


—AND FINALLY BECAUSE It presents such other useful information as financial Pd 
statements of the companies shown, age limit, application, double in- the Field 
demnity, grace, incontestability, loans, military service, nonforfeiture 
provisions, payment of claims, reinstatement, residence, travel, suicide ° 

d women. THE LIFE AGENTS BRIEF 1S THE LEADING PUB. Special Company 


an 
LICATION FOR ALL LIFE INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS AND 
PROVES IT THE “BEST BY TEST.” Club Rates to All Agents 

















Place Your 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Order NOW 243 West 39th St, New York 
lease send me immediately, on approval, copies of the LIFE 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY AGENTS BRIEF, 1931 edition, and bill me at my company club rate. I 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. may return the books, without obligation, if not satisfied. 
Publishers 
NEW YORK, N. Y. : My company is 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
LOS ANGELES NEW ORLEANS 
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